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AUTUMN  NOTES 


The  ground  is  covered  with  leaves  of 
gold. 

A blanket  made  for  the  winter  cold, 
The  trees  are  stripped  of  their  fol- 
iage green, 

And  o’er  all  earth  are  colors  sheen. 

The  air  is  heavy  with  autumn  drifts; 
The  gentle  breeze,  that  softly  lifts 
And  stirs  the  leaves  with  every  breath 
Tells  of  the  summer’s  sudden  death. 

HARRIET  GUY. 
o 

The  autumn  days  have  come  at  last, 
And  crimson  leaves  are  falling  fast; 
The  harvest  crops  are  gathered  in. 
And  stored  away  in  barn  and  bin. 

The  trees  with  all  their  branches  bare 
Stand  shivering  in  the  frosty  air. 
The  birds  have  flown  to  summer 
clime. 

To  stay  until  the  summer  time. 

HELEN  SCHMIDT. 

o 

One  morning  early  came  Jack  Frost, 
When  all  the  world  in  sleep  was  lost. 
The  air  was  crisp,  and  clear,  and  cold 
Down  from  the  pines  blew  the  north 
wind  bold. 

The  hills  were  dressed  in  garb  of 
brown. 

Gay  tinted  leaves  came  fluttering 
down. 

Squirrels  frisked  from  tree  to  tree. 
Gathering  nuts  for  the  family. 

JOSEPHINE  GIBBS. 
o 

CORPORAL  JONES 


Delaney  Jones  was  young  and 
foolish.  The  Far  East  had  appealed 
to  him  ever  since  the  time  when  a. 
mere  lad  his  father  had  taken  him 
through  New  York  Chinatown.  There 
amid  the  clash  and  din  of  a Chinese 
band  he  had  eaten  rice  from  a queer 
little  bowl  with  teak  wood  chop 
sticks. 

But  now,  all  was  different.  De- 


lancy  had  arrived  with  his  usual 
luck  in  the  month  of  July,  when  the 
Indian  sun  keeps  well  above  a 
hundred,  serving  to  diminish  Delan- 
ey’s energy  about  an  equal  number 
of  degrees  in  the  other  direction. 

He  glanced  at  his  watch;  it  was 
time  to  report  to  the  Sergeant  to  be 
let  off  for  the  afternoon  or  sit  another 
four  hours  under  a sunshade  mop- 
ping his  brow  and  gazing  down  a 
certain  road,  with  orders  to  report 
anything  strange. 

He  was  back  on  the  same  box 
and  under  the  same  shade,  but  this 
time  he  knew  why  he  was  there. 
A mile  down  the  road,  a gang  of 
Chinese  smugglers  had  their  head- 
quarters in  a bamboo  grove  which 
was  to  be  raided  late  that  evening, 
under  the  Sergeant’s  well  laid  plans. 
Already  the  men  were  closing  in. 

Delaney  had  been  informed  that 
if  any  attempt  to  escape  were  made, 
it  would  be  up  the  road. 

He  had  watched  for  two  hours 
when  his  interest  was  aroused  by 
the  approach  of  a Chinese  funeral. 
He  had  seen  this  kind  before.  The 
coffin  was  carried  on  long  poles 
borne  by  four  heavily  robed  Chinese. 
The  mourners  and  bearers  were  in 
a dreadful  hurry. 

They  were  abreast  of  him  now. 

“Hey!”  he  called,“Who  is  it?” 

The  answer  came,  “Chung  Low, 
died  of  small-pox.” 

He  watched  them  up  the  road; 
they  seemed  to  almost  run,  then  like 
a flash,  the  whole  thing  was  clear:  — 
that  wasn’t  a funeral;  it  was  a clever 
trick  of  the  smugglers.  The  well- 
known  face  of  their  chief  had  ridden 
in  the  coffin  as  a means  of  safety. 

Two  hours  later  Delaney  had  for- 
gotten how  hot  it  was,  and  how 
hard  they  fought  in  the  cane  grove, 
for  he  was  soon  to  be  Corporal 
Jones  of  the  Indian  Army.  He  threw 
out  his  chest  until  he  endangered 
the  buttons  of  his  uniform  and  march- 
ed off  to  dine  with  the  Sergeant. 

VAN  ALLEN  HAVEN. 


THE  TARGET 


A PRACTICAL  JOKER 


Once  in  the  heart  of  a large  thick 
forest  there  lived  a little  mischievous 
elf  whose  name  was  Orley.  He  cer- 
tainly was  a plague  for  there  was 
hardly  one  living  thing  in  that  part  of 
the  forest,  from  Silver  Bell  the  queen 
of  the  fairies,  to  the  fish  that  lived 
in  the  clear  quiet  pool  under  the 
huge  oak  tree,  that  had  not  experi- 
enced some  form  of  his  pranks.  In 
spite  of  this  every  one  loved  him  for 
all  knew  this  was  just  his  way  of 
^playing,  as  his  kindness,  sympathy, 
'and  good  nature  made  up  for  his 
tricks,  annoying  as  they  were  at 
times. 

One  day  he  was  unusually  naughty 
for  he  teased  the  squirrels  by  hiding 
their  nuts,  pulled  the  old  snake’s  tail 
while  he  was  taking  his  sun-bath, 

tickled  the  ears  of  the  sleeping  deer 
with  a pussy  willow,  broke  the 
spider’s  web  which  she  had  worked 
all  morning  to  spin,  walked  on  the 
lairies’  choicest  flower  beds,  and 
mimicked  the  birds  in  his  sauciest 
manner.  Then  he  sat  on  the  cool 
banks  of  the  stream  dabbling  his 

feet  in  the  water  and  feeling  very 
well  pleased  with  himself. 

A long  time  he  sat  there  wondering 
what  he  should  do  next  when  he 
heard  a shriek  of  terror  and  jump- 
ing up,  rushed  in  the  direction  from 
which  it  came.  Upon  parting  some 

tall  grass,  he  beheld  a scene  in  a 
small  glade  that  made  him  somewhai 
frightened  and  angry.  There  stood  an 
old  witch  holding  by  the  ear  Tiny 
Tinkle,  whom,  of  all  the  fairies,  he 
loved  the  best.  Poor  Tiny  Tinkle 

was  crying  pitifully  as  the  witch 
scowled  at  her  most  fearfully. 

“If  you  don’t  tell  where  your  queen 
lives,  vain  creature,”  said  the  fury, 
“if  you  don’t  tell  me  this  instant,” 
she  repeated  as  the  fay  did  not  an- 
swer her,  fearing  such  a dreadful 
being  would  do  some  harm  to  their 
beautiful  queen,  “I’ll  take  you  away 
to  my — ” 

At  this  moment  Stingbee,  a very 
large  bumble-bee  who  was  thus 
christened  on  account  of  his  unusual- 
ly long  sting,  seeing  the  little  fairy 
in  trouble  promptly  ran  his  weapon 
to  the  hilt  into  the  offending  hand. 
The  hag  with  a howl  of  pain  leaped 
into  the  air  releasing  Tiny  Tinkle, 
who  hurried  away  and  hid  in  a 


rabbit’s  hole  where  the  witch  could 
never  find  her. 

This  had  all  happened  during  the 
interval  in  which  Orley  was  trying  to 
think  how  to  rescue  his  favorite,  but 
he  firmly  resolved  to  avenge  such  an 
insult  to  one  of  the  fairies.  His 
chance  soon  came,  for  while  he  was 
wandering  around,  about  the  middle 
of  the  afternoon,  he  came  upon  the 
witch  sound  asleep  under  a tree. 

I have  said  she  was  very  horrible 
to  look  upon,  which  is  true  indeed, 
as  she  had  a very  large  purplish 
nose,  black  teeth  set  in  an  enormous 
mouth,  and  huge  protruding  red  eyes, 
^ut  there  was  one  redeeming  feature, 
this  was  her  snowy  hair,  reaching 
nearly  to  the  ground,  and  as  fine  as 
spun  silver. 

The  elf  surveyed  her  thoughtfully 
for  a few  minutes  then  a sly  sxpres- 
sion  came  over  his  wee  face  and  he 
bounded  silently  away.  A half  hour 
later  he  viewed  his  work  with  glee, 
rubbing  his  hands  together  and  caper- 
ing wilaly  about.  However,  he  scamp- 
ered swiftly  to  a clump  of  bushes 
as  the  witch  moved  uneasily  and 
finally  sat  up  rubbing  her  red  eyes, 
which  made  them  seem  redder  than 
ever,  at  the  same  time  yawning  so 
prodigiously  that  her  mouth  resemblefl 
a dark  cavern. 

Suddenly  she  turned  her  head 
snarply  as  if  she  felt  discomfort.  So 
she  did,  but  no  words  can  picture 
her  appearance  when  she  saw  her 
hair  all  stuck  together  with  pitch 
and  stained  the  brightest  scarlet  hue 
with  a poisonous  berry  juice,  which 
made  the  color  of  her  nose  and  eyes 
stand  out  thrice  as  prominent. 

Then  Orley  made  a terrible  mis- 
take. He  laughed  aloud  in  his  joy, 
thus  disclosing  his  whereabouts. 
With  a roar  of  rage  the  fiendish  crea- 
tuer  sprang  at  him,  flames  darting 
from  her  eyes.  Terrified,  he  rushed 
madly  to  the  pool  and  as  he  leaped 
into  the  water  he  heard  her  hiss 
after  him, — “Vile  imp,  thus  shall 
your  gait  be  the  rest  of  your  life, 
like  the  loathsome  being  you  are!” 

Orley  was  so  frightened  he  did 
not  come  out  from  under  the  bank 
where  he  hid  until  long  after  the 
moon  had  risen  and  he  heard  the 
fairies  laughing  in  their  games  and 
dances.  Then  he  crept  forth  upon  the 
bank  and  started  toward  the  moon- 
lit glade.  To  his  surprise  he  could 
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only  hop  and  he  felt  very  queer. 
He  was  just  going  to  speak  to  one  of 
the  fairies,  who  was  running  toward 
him  in  an  endeavor  to  elude  a play- 
mate in  a game  of  tag,  when  she  saw 
him  and  with  a frightened  scream  fled 
back  to  her  companions.  In  vain 
the  elf  tried  to  shout  that  it  was 
only  Orley,  for  he  could  utter  but  a 
dismal  croak.  Trembling  with  fear 
at  his  own  voice,  he  hopped  back  to 
the  pool  and,  looking  into  the  clear 
still  water  as  the  moon  shone  full 
upon  it,  he  beheld  the  reflection  of 
a hideous  toad. 

Several  days  elapsed  since  that 
fateful  night.  It  all  seemed  like  a 
nightmare  to  Orley  as  he  lay  hidden 
in  the  deepest,  darkest  corner  of  the 
pond.  He  had  lain  in  the  same  pos- 
ition since  he  dived  into  the  water  and 
sought  out  this  aiding  place  away 
from  all  his  friends  and  the  joy  of  the 
world,  for  he  wanted  only  to  die.  As 
he  lay  there,  he  heard  the  gay  voices 
of  the  fairies  and  felt  a strong  de- 
sire to  have  one  last  look  at  his 
little  playmates.  So  he  stole  stealthi- 
ly out  from  his  cover  and,  as  he  gazed 
at  them,  he  was  unconsciously  drawn 
out  upon  the  bank,  then  nearer  and 
nearer,  when  all  at  once  he  felt  a 
strange  change  come  over  him  which 
recalled  him  to  himself.  He  was 
just  going  to  dart  back  to  the  spring 
for  fear  that  the  fairies  might  see 
him  and  be  alarmed  as  before,  when 
one  of  them  caught  sight  of 
him  and  cried  joyfully, — “Oh  Orley! 
where  have  you  been?  We’ve  all 
missed  you  so!”  At  this  exclamation 
the  others  crowded  around  him,over- 
joyed  by  his  unexpected  and  wished- 
for  appearance. 

A few  days  later  a roving  blue  jay, 
stopping  to  rest  and  gossip  on  the 
old  oak,  told  how  he  had  seen  some- 
thing that  looked  like  a sheet  of 
flame,  passing  thru  the  forest  one 
night  which  all  of  a sudden  disap- 
peared with  a long  dismal  wail,  into 
a pit  that  had  been  dug  for  a wild-cat. 
Thus  the  spell  over  Orley  was  broken, 
and  he  never  played  any  more  pranks 
involving  the  discomfort  of  others. 

ERNESTINE  PORTER. 
o 

Frederick  Fender;  “Mr.  Cobert  you 
won’t  mark  hard  on  this  work  as  long 
as  it  is  new  will  you?” 

Mr.  Cobert:  “No,  I’ll  use  a soft  pen- 
cil.” 


PEACE. 


The  Dove  of  Peace  is  resting  o’er 
Our  country  fair  from  shore  to  shore; 
And  so  with  grateful  hearts  we  pray 
This  sacred  peace  shall  last  alway. 

How  thankful  all  of  us  should  be. 
That  we  are  not  across  the  sea, 
Where  all  the  nations  are  at  war. 
And  hope  of  peace  is  still  afar. 

DOROTHY  HENDERSON 

0 

ANY  MAN’S  PAL. 


In  a little  shack  in  Alaska  some 
rought,  unkempt  men  sat  before  a 
blazing  Are.  They  looked  as  if 
they  had  worked  hard  all  day,  and 
were  resting  now.  It  was  New  Year’s 
Eve,  and  the  hearts  of  the  men  would 
wander  back  to  their  homes  and  fam- 
ilies in  spite  of  their  efforts  at  cheer- 
fulness. It  was  snowing  hard  outside, 
but  of  this  the  men  took  no  notice. 

After  a while  the  men  roused  them- 
selves and  tried  to  entertain  one  an- 
other. One  old  man  with  a shaggy, 
white  beard,  and  sunken  brown  eyes, 
seemed  the  center  of  attraction.  His 
eyes  had  a far-away  expression  in 
them  that  was  bitter,  hopeless,  and 
still  kind.  His  mouth  was  firm,  and 
looked  as  if  used  to  giving  orders 
that  were  obeyed.  Altogether,  he 
was  the  kind  of  man  of  whom  the 
world  has  seen  so  few. 

The  men  seemed  to  hail  him  as 
their  chief  entertainer.  “Well,  Jim, 
you  seem  rather  blue  to-night.  Can’t 
you  give  us  a story,  just  one,  please?” 

The  man  smiled,  and  looked  around 
at  the  faces  eagerly  awaiting  his  an- 
swer. He  nodded,  looked  at  the  fire 
a moment,  and  then  began  in  a soft 
dreamy  voice:  — 

“Since  you  want  me  to  tell  you 
a story.  I’ll  tell  you  about  the  sad- 
dest event  in  my  life,  lads.  It 
turned  my  hair  white  in  a single 
night.  It  was  about  my  lost  love,  or 
just  a story  of  a man’s  pal.  She 
was  one  of  those  indescribable  girls. 
She  had  a slender  willowly  figure, 
large  eyes  as  blue  as  the  cornflower, 
hair  that  rivaled  the  setting  sun  in 
its  color  of  coppeiT  gold.”  His 
voice  broke  “Her  face  was  the  kind 
which  breaks  hearts.  He  lips  were,” 
he  paused,  smiled,  then  continued. 
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“never  equaled.  I loved  her  with 
all  my  heart.  Then,  in  a mad  chance 
for  fortune,  I lost  her.  It  was  a 
freak  of  fate.  Luck’s  hand  suddenly 
turned  the  wheel  of  chance  away 
from  me.  She — my  only  friend  de- 
serted me.  She — whose  smiles  bring 
fortunes  to  men,  left  me.  I was  an 
outcast,  a tramp,  my  very  friends 
threw  me  down.”  The  men  made  a 
sympathetic  movement.  “I  have  her 
picture  with  me  always.  Do  you 
wish  to  see  it?” 

“Yes!  yes!  Jim.” 

Jim  reached  deep  into  his  pocket, 
and  drew  forth  a much-used  purse. 
The  men  were  excited.  Jim  un- 
wound a long  cord  from  the  purse, 
and  reaching  deep  into  it,  brought 
forth  a lonely  silver  dollar.  This 
he  laid  reverently  on  the  table  and, 

with  a sigh,  pointed  to the  head 

of  Liberty. 

FRANCES  BLOCK. 

0 

HAYING  TIME 


Ding,  ding-a-ling;  it  was  the  alarm 
at  four  o’clock  in  the  morning  giving 
the  signal  for  everybody  to  get  up. 
In  a jiffy  all  were  stirring;  breakfast 
was  almost  ready  for  the  cook  had 
been  up  since  three-thirty.  Men 
were  busy, — some  currying  and  brush- 
ing horses,  others  pitching  hay  in  the 
mangers,  some  throwing  the  harness 
on  and  leaving  the  bridles  off  so  the 
horses  could  eat  more  rapidly,  while 
still  others  were  oiling  and  repairing 
mowing  machines  and  hay  rakes. 

Bing,  bang-bing;  it  was  the  knock- 
ing on  a dishpan  from  the  kitchen, — 
“Come  to  breakfast.”  In  half  an 
hour  the  meal  was  over,  the  teams 
watered  and  hitched  to  the  farm 
vehicles.  When  all  the  tools  were 
on  the  wagons,  and  the  men  with 
their  teams  and  pitchforks  were 
ready,  they  started  for  the  fields.  It 
was  a bright,  brisk  morning  and  the 
sun  was  just  stealing  out  of  its 
night  quarters.  The  men  and  horses 
looked  like  a small  caravan  plodding 
along  through  the  dusty  roads. 

When  they  reached  the  fields,  all 
got  busy, — mowing,  raking  up  the 
hay  into  windrows  that  had  been  cut 
the  day  before,  bucking  and  cocking 
it.  When  noontime  came,  the  men 
looked  over  their  mowing  machines 


to  see  if  they  had  hit  a rock  and 
broken  a blade  in  the  knife,  for  if 
they  had  they  would  replace  it  with 
a new  one. 

At  6:30  tired  and  hungry,  men  and 
teams  slowly  drag  their  way  to  the 
barns — to  supper  and  to  bed;  repeat- 
ing the  program  on  the  morrow  and 
every  day  during  haying  season. 

LYLE  MARSELLIS: 

o 

A QUAINT  CHARACTER 


In  the  foothills  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  Mountains,  in  an  old  deserted 
mining  town,  lived  a man  named 
Thomas  Jordan,  though  nobody  ever 
called  him  by  that  name,  he  was 
“Uncle  Tom”  to  everybody.  He 
was  a little  man  not  more  than  five 
feet  in  height,  but  with  a round 
pink  face  framed  in  with'  white  hair. 
His  eyes  were  like  those  of  a baby. 

He  always  wore  heavy  leather 
boots  that  wrinkled  about  his  ankles, 
and  blue  overalls  that  came  about 
half  way  between  the  ankle  and  knee. 
In  dress  he  was  always  very  neat 
although  his  knees  were  generally 
covered  with  patches,  sewed  in  with 
coarse  black  thread  with  big  stitches. 
A red  bandana  handkerchief  was  al- 
ways seen  fiopping  out  of  his  pocket. 
On  his  head  he  wore  a small,  round, 
white  cloth  hat  that  turned  down  all 
around  to  shade  his  face.  His  con- 
stant companion  was  an  old  oak 
cane.  His  usual  time  for  visiting 
was  Monday  morning,  when  the  coun- 
try women  were  busy  with  their 
washing,  and  he  never  failed  to  say, 
“Now  don’t  yew  stop  yer  work,  I 
can’t  stay  but  a minute.  I’ll  jest 
set  down  and  rest  a bit.”  Uncle 
Tom  was  a gossiper,  but  a good- 
natured  one.  While  he  sat  down  for 
a minute,  he  could  tell  you  all  about 
the  different  things  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  he  never  liked  to  leave 
until  he  had  a little  more  added  to 
his  stock  of  information. 

DOROTHY  WALLACE. 

0 

Harold  Payne  in  Latin:  “I  am  about 
to  move.” 

Mr.  Cobert:  “Well  hurry  up  and 
move  then.” 

* ♦ ♦ 

“Those  illustrious  twins”:  Helen 

Trevor  and  Florine  Wurkhein. 
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THE  TARGET 


THE  TALE  THE  OLD  MAN  TOLD. 


“By  cracky,  but  didn’t  they  scat- 
ter,” said  the  old  man  with  twinkling 
eyes.'and  old  Gris’s  forty-five  a-crack 
in  two  to  the  second.  Jim  wasn’t 
much  behind  Chris  for  shootin 
neither.” 

An  old  mountaineer  with  a long 
gray  beard  was  speaking.  He  was 
telling  of  a time,  about  twenty  years 
ago  when  the  railroad  company  had 
taken  the  land  away  from  the  Mussell 
Slough  Squatters. 

“Well!  I might  as  well  tell  it 
from  the  beginning.”  said  the  old 
man  again.  “This  here  man  Chris, 
his  last  name  was  Barnum,  he  got 
mad  at  the  railroad  for  pushin’ 
through  his  land  and  his  one  object 
after  that  was  to  git  even.  About  a 
year  after  this  railroad  episode,  Chris 
met  up  w'ith  a man  named  Jim  Geer 
and  together  they  began  a-robbin’ 
trains.  Chris  and  Jim  robbed  a 
good  many  trains  a-comin’  from  the 
east  ’cause  they  usually  was  the  rich- 
est. Many’s  the  greenback  Chris 
nabbed  from  the  mtrains. 

“After  about  a year  o’  this  kind 
o’  work  they  were  found  out.  They 
nabbed  from  the  trains. 

Corral  the  posse  overtook  ’em  but 
them  fellers  stood  ’em  off  right  as- 
tonishin’.” 

There  was  a look  of  approval  on 
the  old  man’s  face  as  he  said  this 
last  for  Chris  was  a warm  friend  of 
his. 

“Well!”  he  continued,  “them  two 
kep’  on  to  the  mountains  and  the 
posse  didn’t  stop  ’em  either  because 
most  of  their  men  were  killed  off. 
After  this  there  was  another  fight  at 
Young’s  cabin  and  another  one  after 
that  at  Evan’s.  About  this  time 
Jim  was  killed  and  Chris  had  to  peg 
it  alone.  He  was  taken  a month 
later.” 

There  was  a note  of  sadness  in  his 
voice  whch  grew  husky  as  he  went 
on. 

“Hit  wasn’t  right  the  way  they 
took  Chris.  It  shore  wasn’t.  They 
told  a downright  lie  just  so  as  they 
could  get  him.  They  said  that  his 
boy  was  dying  and  he  came  as  he 
thought  to  his  son’s  death-bed.  After 
he  got  inside  his  house  the  posse 
surrounded  it  and  trapped  him.” 


His  voice  died  away  into  silence 
and  for  a time  after  he  had  finished 
his  story  he  sat  lost  in  thought  living 
over  the  days  of  the  past. 

“Say!  whar  was  all  this?”  drawled 
one  of  his  interested  listeners. 

“That  was  in  Tulare  County  just 
east  of  Visalia,”  replied  the  old  moun- 
taineer starting  up  from  his  reverie. 

GEORGE  HOPPING. 

o 

SPRING. 


The  hills  are  now  so  green  and  bright. 
Aglow  with  flowers  at  their  height. 
The  poppies  of  a golden  hue 
Form  contrast  to  the  lupine  blue. 

But  soon  will  this  array  be  past. 

For  sun,  his  ardent  frown  will  cast 
On  yonder  gay  and  sparkling  height. 
And  grass  and  flow’r  soon  scorch  and 
blight. 

GEORGE  GILCHRIST. 

o 

A TRIP  TO  A WRECKED  STEAMER 

(A  Personal  Experience) 


Picture  a steamer  wrecked  by  the 
storm  waves  of  the  Pacific  deserted 
by  her  crew  and  half  buried  in  sand. 
Just  such  a boat  is  the  steam 
schooner  “Porno.”  She  lies  on  the 
sandy  beach  off  Point  Reyes  and 
there  I visited  her  two  weeks  ago. 
Around  her  are  seals — thousands  in 
number — making  their  home  near 
the  deserted  steamer.  At  times 
even  while  we  were  there,  some  of 
the  more  courageous  ones  advanced 
as  far  as  the  port  holes. 

A quarter  of  a mile  distant  is 
Drake’s  Bay,  beautiful  with  its  scen- 
ery and  impressive  with  its  moun- 
tains. 

Wild  animals  are  abundant  such 
as  deer  and  great  flocks  of  white 
swan.  At  times  the  deer  swim 
across  the  bay  and  come  within  a 
few  yards  of  the  vessel  for  we  found 
many  of  their  tell-tale  tracks  in  the 
sand. 

The  only  habitation  within  seven- 
teen miles  is  a farmhouse  across  the 
bay  where  we  procured  our  pro- 
visions. 

TOM  CLEVERDON. 
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BETTY’S  VISIT  TO  A BIRD. 


On  day  as  Betty  sat  under  a tree 
playing  with  her  dolls,  she  suddenly 
seemed  to  go  right  up  in  the  air.  She 
went  up,  and  up,  and  up.  She  knew 
she  lit  on  something.  When  she 
found  she  wasn’t  moving  she  looked 
around,  and  saw  a bird  looking 
straight  at  her. 

Presently  the  bird  said,  “Don’t  you 
know  where  you  are?” 

Betty  was  very  surprised  to  hear  a 
bird  talk,  hut  she  managed  to  say,. 
“No.” 

The  bird  told  her  to  look  down. 
She  did  and  saw  her  home  and  many 
other  houses.  Suddenly  the  houses 
began  to  go  around  in  a circle. 

She  began  to  get  dizzy.  She  fell 
out  of  the  tree  where  she  had  been  sit- 
ting, and  closed  her  eyes.  The  first 
thing  she  knew  she  was  rolling  along 
the  ground,  and  Aunt  Louise  was 
saying,  “Wake  up,  Betty,  and  don’t 
roll  all  over  the  yard.” 

ELIZABETH  WOODWORTH. 

o 

LOVE  IN  A BARREL. 


During  my  vacation  I witnessed  a 
very  amusing  scene  which  might 
have  ended  tragically.  I was  walking 
home  from  the  post-office  one  day  a- 
bout  3:30  p.  m.  just  as  the  train  was 
coming  in  bound  for  San  Francisco. 

A newly-wedded  pair  were  walking 
slowly  down  the  trestle  apparently 
not  hearing  the  fast-approaching 
train.  They  were  arm  in  arm  as  all 
lovers  are  wont  to  be. 

Soon,  however,  the  train  gave  a 
loud  shrill  whistle  as  it  turned  the 
curve  and  came  full  in  view.  For 
an  instant  the  couple  stood  panic- 
stricken.  Then  the  young  gentleman 
caught  up  his  lady  fair,  dropped  her 
in  the  first  water  barrel  which  stood 
conveniently  near,  he  himself  jump- 
ing into  the  next  one. 

As  the  train  went  by,  a voice  was 
heard  to  call  out,  “Don’t  be  fright- 
ened, darling,  I am  near.” 

EDITH  BARRY. 
o 

Mr.  Cobert  to  Wescott  Porter  in  a 
Latin  match: “What  is  the  meaning 
of  nescio?” 

Wescott: “I  don’t  know.” 
heaven  twinkle  merrily?” 


A BATTLE  BETWEEN  LIGHT 
AND  DARKNESS. 


A fierce  battle  was  being  fought  in 
the  clouds,  and  a storm  was  raging. 
First  there  would  be  an  interval  of 
light,  followed  by  total  darkness, 
then  dazzling  brightness,  and  an  in- 
stant of  darkness. 

Suddenly  there  was  a lull  in  the 
storm.  The  combatants  paused  and 
looked  at  each  other.  One  was  a tall 
woman  clothed  in  jet-black  draperies 
which  were  rent  to  shreds.  Her 
long  black  hair  was  dishevelled,  and 
her  beautiful  face  was  scratched  and 
bleeding.  The  gauzy  wings  drooped 
and  were  sadly  torn.  Night,  for  it 
was  she,  looked  wearily  at  her  enemy, 
and  gathered  her  tattered  garments 
together  with  a sigh. 

The  figure  before  her  was  also  a 
woman,  but  very  different  from  Night. 
She  too,  was  tall,  but  her  blood- 
stained garments  had  once  been 
snowy  white,  her  matted  hair  was 
golden,  and  her  eyes  were  blue. 
She  glared  at  Night  and  asked  why 
she  had  stopped. 

“Because,”  was  the  calm  reply,”  you 
can  never  conquer  me,  and  I can 
never  conquer  you,  so  I propose  that 
we  compromise.  We  shall  each  have 
a reign  of  twelve  hours  alternately. 
It  is  necessary  to  have  light  to  see, 
but  no  mortal  can  live  without  sleep. 
Do  you  wish  to  do  as  I suggest?” 

“No!”  said  Light  haughtily,  shak- 
ing her  torn  robes  which  now  shed 
soft  light. 

“Very  well,  ” cried  Night."  you 
shall  never  be  able  to  boast  that  I 
was  afraid  of  you!”  Then  she  spread 
her  great  wings  which  enfolded  every- 
thing in  darkness,  and  rushed  at  Light. 

Again  the  battle  raged  and  the  rain 
poured. 

At  last  Light  agreed  to  the  com- 
promise that  each  should  have  a 
reign  of  twelve  hours  alternately, 
also  suggesting  that  they  take  one  or 
more  heavenly  bodies  for  their  sub- 
jects during  their  reigns.  When 
Night  consented.  Light  took  the  sun, 
and  Night,  the  moon  and  stars,  “For,” 
she  said,  “who  can  help  being  glad 
for  the  night,  when  the  calm  moon 
shines,  and  the  thousand  eyes  of 
CHARLOTTE  ARNOLD. 
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THE  TAKGET 


IRIS 


The  rainbow  stretched  from  cloud  to 
cloud. 

And  Iris  lay  thereon. 

Laughing,  as  from  the  thunder  loud 
Cowered  the  pallid  sun. 

But  suddenly  a golden  shaft 
Shot  from  Apollo’s  bow. 

Split  the  thunder  clouds  in  half. 

And  laid  the  rainbow  low. 

REVERE  HOFSTETTER 

o 

PRISONER  1449. 


“Captain  Holt,  you  are  to  report 
at  head-quarters  at  once,”  said  a 
United  States  Orderly. 

Captain  Holt  wheeled  around  in  his 
revolving  chair  and  addressed  the 
speaker. 

“Tell  the  Colonel  I shall  report  at 
once.”  He  then  turned  and  fell  rapidly 
to  writing.  In  a few  moments  he 
closed  his  desk,  locked  it,  and  went 
out. 

Captain  Holt  was  a young  man  of 
medium  height,  slender,  and  broad 
shouldered.  His  face  w^as  tanned  by 
a tropical  sun,  and  he  tvalked  with 
the  air  of  an  independent  person.  He 
had  steel  gray  eyes,  and  light  brown 
hair,  a straight  nose,  and  a mouth 
that  indicated  a determination  to 
carry  out  anything  he  started  to  do. 

When  he  reached  the  Colonel’s 
office  he  knocked  and  entered.  The 
Colonel  was  evidently  expecting  him 
for  he  was  leaning  back  in  his  chair 
smoking  a cigar. 

“Captain  Holt,  prisoner  1449  es- 
caped from  the  guard  at  noon  to-day. 
I want  you  to  start  out  with  com- 
pany B of  the  Seventh  Cavalry  in 
search  of  him.  Do  you  understand?” 

“Yes,  sir,  I think  so,”  was  the  reply. 

“Then  start  at  once,  sir,”  said  the 
Colonel. 

Captain  Holt  drew'  himself  up,  sal- 
uted, and  left  to  start  out  on  his 
mission  in  search  of  prisoner  1449. 

At  four  o’clock  that  afternoon 
company  B started  out  with  Captain 
Holt  in  charge  in  search  of  the  es- 
caped man.  The  bloodhounds  soon 
picked  up  the  trail,  and  started  on 
their  deadly  mission. 

Two  days  had  passed,  and  the  sun 
was  just  setting  throwing  beams  of 


golden  light  into  the  camp  of  com- 
pany B.  They  had  reached  the  edge 
of  the  swamp,  and  were  forced  to 
stop  as  it  was  impossible  for  the 
dogs  to  follow  the  trail  any  farther. 

That  night  Captain  Holt  was  lying 
in  his  tent,  unable  to  sleep,  when  he 
heard  a noise  coming  from  where  the 
food  was  kept.  Seizing  a loaded 
revolver,  he  hastened  to  the  spot, 
arriving  there  just  in  time  to  see  a 
man  in  the  act  of  eating  some  of  the 
food. 

“Hands  up!”  The  command  was 
given  in  a stern  voice,  and,  seeing  he 
w'as  caught,  prisoner  1449  collapsed. 

When  he  opened  his  eyes  he  looked 
around,  and  seeing  Captain  Holt 
glaring  at  him  , he  turned  his  head 
away.  The  captain,  who  now  recog- 
nized his  prisoner,  came  over  to  him 
and  said,  “Fred  Sanders,  how  could 
you  have  got  into  such  disgrace?” 

“Oh  Billy!  I ran  away  that  I might 
escape  being  recognized  by  my  old 
chum.” 

“But  how  did  you  get  here?”  asked 
Holt. 

“I  was  given  some  important  papers 
and  the  regiment  funds  to  take  to  the 
Commandant.  On  the  train  the  money 
must  have  been  lost  or  stolen,  be- 
cause w'hen  I reached  the  barracks 
I couldn’t  find  it.  I was  court-  mar- 
tialed,  and  pleaded  guilty,  and  was 
ordered  to  this  place.  When  I found 
tnat  you  were  here,  I determined  to 
run  aw'ay,  as  I didn’t  w'ant  you  to  see 
me  in  stripes.  I have  had  an  awful 
time,  and  have  sincerely  regretted 
my  rash  act.” 

Captain  Holt  said  nothing,  but  re- 
solved to  clear  Sanders  of  the  ab- 
surd charge  made  against  him. 

Five  months  after  that,  Sanders 
and  Holt  were  sitting  together  talk- 
ing of  Sanders’  second  trial.  He  had 
pleaded  not  guilty,  and  w'as  now 
Captain  Sanders  of  the  1st  Philippine 
regiment  of  cavalry. 

MORGAN  COX. 
o 

Melvin  Stamper  to  Donald  Johnson: 

“Have  you  got  your  bottle  with  you?” 

* 

Mother:  “Why  didn’t  you  do  what 
I told  you  to?” 

Small  Boy:  “Oh,  mother,  my  for- 
getter  forgot.” 
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THE  SPANISH  RING. 


Elinor  had  always  wanted  to  he  a 
heroine,  to  do  something  which 
would  make  her  country  proud  of  her. 

One  day,  as  she  was  reading  a 
stirring  story  of  Revolutionary  times, 
of  battles,  and  midnight  raids,  she 
glanced  at  her  ancestor,  a colonial 
captain  in  buff  and  blue. 

“I  wish,”  she  exclaimed  suddenly, 
“I  wish  I had  lived  in  those  times, 
and  had  seen  Washington  and  the 
other  generals.” 

As  she  uttered  this,  turning  on 
her  finger  an  old  ring  set  with 
strange  stones,  the  portrait  swung 
aside,  and  disclosed  a passage.  Elin- 
or stared,  wondering. 

“At  last,  here  is  an  adventure,” 
she  said  to  herself.  “I  wonder  what 
will  happen  to  me  if  I follow  this 
passage?” 

“Nothing  will  harm  you,  little 
lady,”  spoke  a deep  voice,  and  a 
gentleman,  the  image  of  the  Captain 
Harbed,  her  great-grandfather,  and 
whose  portrait  had  hung  upon  the 
wall,  advanced  bowing. 

“I  am  Captain  Harbed,”  he  went 
on,  “your  ancestor.  The  ring  on 
your  finger  has  been  in  our  family 
for  years.  A Spaniard  gave  it  to 
me,  one  whom  I saved  from  death.” 

Elinor,  walking  down  the  passage, 
paused  as  they  came  to  a level 
plain. 

“That  is  General  Washington!” 
she  cried,  “the  man  on  the  brown 
horse.” 

“Yes,”  answered  the  gallant  cap- 
tain, leading  her  to  a group  of  men 
on  horseback,  “permit  me  to  in- 
troduce you.” 

As  the  courtly  gentleman  dis- 
mounted and  came  toward  her,  a 
dull  boom  was  heard. 

“It  is  cannon,”  said  Washington. 
“Perhaps  you  had  better  go  back.” 

Another  boom  was  heard,  and  the 
general  and  captain  faded  slowly 
away  as  Elinor  sat  up  and  saw  Anne 
ringing  the  dinner-bell. 

DOROTHY  BENNETT. 
o 

Edith  Barry  in  English,  talking  a- 
bout  the  Danaids: — “They  were  sent 
to  Tartarus  where  they  were  to  spend 
the  rest  of  their  lives  filling  a vase 
with  holes.” 


HIGH  NINTH  CLASS  MEETINGS. 


At  our  first  and  second  class  meet- 
ings, we  elected  the  following  officers: 
President,  Revere  Hofstetter;  Vice- 
President,  Owen  Schloss;  Secretary, 
Margaret  Spalding;  Treasurer,  Fran- 
ces Morris. 

On  October  second  we  enjoyed 
this  interesting  program:  a piano 

solo  by  Elvira  Erickson;  “Philomela” 
recited  by  Olive  Lundy;  a piano 
solo  rendered  by  Gertrude  Holland; 
Longfellow’s  “Endymion”  by  Frances 
Morris;  “Aurora”  sung  by  Mildred 
Harkey,  Clare  Kennedy,  Mabel  John- 
son, Anna  Edgar,  accompanied  by 
Fannie  McHenry;  Longfellow’s  “Peg- 
asus” by  Revere  Hofstetter;  a piano 
solo  given  by  Claire  Kennedy.  The 
meeting  then  adjourned. 

o 

LOW  NINTH  CLASS  MEETINGS. 


The  first  meeting  of  the  Class  of 
1915,  was  held  Sept.  4th,  for  the 
purpose  of  organizing  and  electing 
officers.  Those  honored  with  the 
position  of  President,  Vice-President, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer  were  Wickes 
Glass,  Jean  Waste,  Irene  Paret  and 
Lucile  Sleeper. 

The  second  meeting  was  held  Sept. 
22nd,  to  adopt  the  constitution.  The 
meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Pres- 
ident Wickes  Glass  and  the  minutes 
of  the  previous  meeting  were  read 
and  approved.  The  constitution  was 
read,  amended,  and  then  adopted.  At 
this  meeting  it  was  decided  that  each 
member  would  pay  twenty-five  cents 
a term  as  dues. 

0 

Fred  Edinger  in  High  8th  English 
illustrating  a compound  adjective  on 
the  board:  “High-pressure  engine.’ 

Teacher:  “Why,  Fred,  I thought 

you  had  that  on  yesterday.” 

Fred:  “No  Ma’am,  I had  ‘low  pres- 
sure engine’.” 

If  * * 

Anna  Dryer  in  history:  “The  Ca- 
bots went  over  to  America  and  came 
back  empty-handed  with  nothing.” 

4:  4: 

Melvin  Stamper:  “Patroclus  wore 

the  army  of  Achilles.” 

« • • 

Florine  Wurkheim:  “I  hate  fish  but 
I love  sardines.” 


io 


THE  TARGET 


GIRLS’  ATHLETICS. 


BASKETBALL. 


The  girls  have  taken  a greater 
interest  in  basketball  than  ever  be- 
fore. We  have  four  organized  teams: 
a senior,  a junior  and  two  from  the 
seventh  grades.  The  senior  girls 
played  Miss  Richardson’s  team  on 
September  18th  and  were  victorious 
with  a score  of  28  to  27.  One  of 
the  hardest  fought  and  most  pleasant 
games  was  played  with  Richmond 
High  School  on  October  9th.  Ex- 
cellent spirit  prevailed  throughout 
the  afternoon  although  we  were  de- 
feated by  a score  of  31  to  11.  Those 
on  the  senior  team  are:  Mary  Burger 
(captain),  Dorothy  Ellerhorst,  Olga 
Hansen,  Irene  Paret,  Clay  Farnsworth 
Florence  Fowden,  Elvira  Erickson, 
Fannie  McHenry  (manager),  Irene 
Tusch,  Anna  Knoop.  The  juniors  are: 
Eleanor  Livingston  (captain),  Kath- 
ryne  Holland,  Mildred  Black,  Mary 
Walkup,  Ruth  Bowen,  Sheila  Lambert, 
Bernice  Peiser,  Beulah  Butler,  Lillian 
McHoul,  Doris  Harford,  Alice  Queen, 
Camille  Haines,  Phyllis  McIntosh. 

The  seventh  graders  are  also  prac- 
ticing faithfully  and  hope  to  play 
some  match  games.  Those  who  are 
now  seen  on  the  field  with  their 
captains,  Ruth  McBride  and  Muriel 
Durgin,  are:  Eleanor  Ellis,  Ruth 


Younger,  Margot  Mann,  Sylvia  Leland, 
Charlotte  Arnold,  Agnes  Sherwood, 
Ruth  Simpson,  Blanche  Eastland, 
Theodora  Hengsler,  Grace  Greet, 
Bettina  Collom,  Mary  Baxter,  Joy 
Sherwood,  Terrill  Durbrow,  Isabel 
Wilder,  Ethel  Kelsey,  Florence  Thax- 
ter,  Katherine  Butler,  Eleanor  Meed. 

FANNIE  McHENRY. 
o 

TENNIS. 


Interest  in  tennis  has  run  especial- 
ly high  this  term  under  the  successful 
leadership  of  the  menager,  Lucille 
Barrett.  Eighty-four  girls  have  en- 
rolled for  practice  and  championship 
contests.  The  enthusiasm  of  the 
seventh  grades  is  noteworthy  and 
deserves  praise  as  over  thirty  of 
their  members  are  contestants.  The 
champions  for  singles  of  the  seventh, 
eighth,  and  low  ninth  grades  are: 
Gertrude  Seaver,  Helen  Law,  Alice 
Greer.  The  high  ninth  champion  will 
soon  be  announced.  After  the  singles 
and  doubles  are  finished  we  hope  for 
matches  with  the  boys,  the  High 
School  and  other  schools. 

Mrs.  Law  has  kindly  consented  to 
allow'  us  the  use  of  the  Hotchkiss 
court  for  the  finals  w'hich  w'e  expect 
to  play  soon.  At  these  contests  it 
would  be  very  pleasing  to  have  a 
large  crow'd  of  enthusiastic  spec- 
tators and  also  at  the  inter-scholastic 
games. 


/ 
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BOYS’  ATHLETICS. 
BASKETBALL. 

Basketball  has  taken  an  important 
place  in  McKinley  athletics  this  term. 
A league  has  heen  formed  by  the 
Washington,  Whittier,  Franklin  and 
McKinley  Schools.  Although  McKinley 
is  last  on  the  list,  it  is  not  the 
least,  for  out  of  the  good  material 
a winning  team  has  been  formed 
which  has  won  all  the  scheduled 
games  played  with  every  school.  The 
contests  have  proved  exciting, — some- 
times our  victory  by  only  one  point. 

This  season  a pennant  is  offered 
to  the  best  team.  The  first  Friday 
after  vacation  is  the  day  for  the 
first  game  which  counts  in  the  race 
for  the  pennant.  Every  one  can 
help  to  win  this  banner  by  appearing 
at  the  games  to  root  for  our  team. 
If  you  come  to  one  match,  you 
will'  doubtless  see  the  rest,  for  they 
are  always  snappy,  exciting  and 
fascinating. 

The  members  of  the  first  team  are; 
Kaarlo  Ponsi,  George  Bliss,  Robert 
McHenry,  Earle  Lowell,  William 
Horstman,  William  Foss,  John  Smith. 
The  second  team  consists  of:  Richard 
Erving,  Stewart  Dresden,  George 
Kelsey,  Elbert  Schiller,  Victor  Big- 
elow, Grafton  Carlisle,  Edward  Gove, 
Owen  Schloss. 

Remember — McKinley  has  the  best 
chance  for  the  pennant. 

o — 

TENNIS 


Unusual  interest  has  been  shown 
in  the  boys’  tennis  this  term,  the 
number  entered  in  the  tournaments 
being  nearly  double  that  of  last 
season.  Two  tournaments,  the  singles 
and  doubles,  were  held  at  the  Berk- 
eley Tennis  Club  courts.  The  en- 
trance in  the  singles  was  very  large. 
In  the  semi-finals  George  Gilchrist 
defeated  Henry  Holmes  by  a score 
of  6-0,  6-1.  John  Madden  defeated 
Harold  Gassoway  by  a score  of  5-7, 
6-0,  6-1.  The  finals  were  won  by 
Madden.  The  scores  were  6-4,  6-4, 
3-6,  3-6,  6-4. 

The  doubles’  tournament,  while  not 
so  largely  attended,  went  off  smootn- 
ly.  It  was  won  by  Gilchrist  and 
Madden,  who  defeated  Kaarlo  Ponsi 
and  Sherrill  Conner  with  a score  of 
6-0,  6-1. 


An  inter-class  tournament  will  soon 
be  held.  Manager  Gilchrist  says 
that  it  will  be  announced  as  soon 
as  the  courts  can  be  obtained,  and 
wishes  all  those  who  play  tennis  to 
sign  up. 

o 

BASEBALL. 


We  have  played  only  three  games 
this  season,  all  with  Washington  and 
we  were  victors  each  time.  The 
first  game  resulted  in  a score  of  4 
to  2.  The  second  was  a little  closer, 
the  score  being  3 to  2.  The  third 
was  the  hardest  of  all  as  there  was 
no  score  until  the  eighth  inning 
when  we  made  one  run.  We  would 
have  undoubtedly  lost  the  game  ex- 
cept for  the  fine  work  of  our  pitcher, 
Robert  McHenry,  and  George  Bliss, 
our  new  catcher.  Few  of  the  boys 
turn  out  to  help  our  team  win;  we 
would  have  made  a better  score 
if  we  had  had  a good  crowd  behind  us. 

0 

OF  INTEREST. 


At  eleven-ten  the  bell  does  ring. 

We  go  to  exercise  to  whistle  and 
sing. 

First  wm  take  the  full  knee  bend. 

Then  our  trousers  we  have  to  mend; 

For  first  goes  a rip  and  then  a tear. 
And  buttons  are  dying  everywhere. 
Then  we  take  the  milkman’s  slap 
That  makes  us  strong  and  also  fat. 

Then  they  bring  on  a relay  race. 

That  gets  us  hot  and  red  in  the  face. 
For  all  of  the  boys  are  standing  round 
Ready  to  yell  if  we  lose  ground. 

About  this  time  we  whistle  and  sing, 
But  just  then  the  bell  does  ring; 

We  get  our  coats  and  rush  into  line 
For  Mr.  Clark  says,  “It’s  ’leven-twenty 
nine.’ 

DARYL  H.  PETTIT. 
o- 

Harry  Jackson: “Co-education  means 
Girls.” 

* * * 

Miss  Christy  to  Willie  Keane:  “You 
sound  like  the  last  rose  of  summer” 

« * • 

Father  to  small  boy  at  dinner  table; 

“Can  you  find  the  area  of  a tart  ^y 

using  pie?”  (pi) 
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THE  TAKGET 


THE  ARTIST’S  JOY, 


From  the  summit  of  Diablo, 

One  sees  stretched  out  below 
The  verdant  hills  and  vales  afar, 
With  ne’er  a thing  the  view  to  mar. 

Far  to  the  north  the  bold  Sierras, 
Way  to  the  east  the  valleys  fair, 
’Beyond  to  the  west  the  deep  blue 
ocean 

With  the  golden  sunset  glistening 
there. 

ARTHUR  RICE. 
o 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  MAJORS. 

(Based  upon  Fact) 


On  my  aunt’s  ranch  in  the  Santa 
Cruz  Mountains  there  is  an  old  log 
cabin.  The  walls  collapsed  about  a 
year  ago,  so  now  it  is  hardly  more 
than  a pile  of  moss-grown  logs.  Near 
the  cabin  is  a perfect  Dutch  oven  of 
rocks  that  long  since  have  been 
covered  with  thick  moss.  This  old 
place  was  the  dwelling  of  the  famous 
bandits  and  murderers — the  Majors, 
father  and  son. 

Forty  years  have  passed  since  the 
Majors,  as  they  are  known  all  through 
the  mountains,  lived  in  this  lonely 
cabin,  which  was  the  remains  of  a 
logging  camp.  They  were  located 
at  a point  convenient  to  the  old  toll 
road  which  made  it  easy  for  them 
to  hold  up  the  stage  as  it  passed 
by  on  its  semi-monthly  trip. 

One  day  a man  by  the  name  of 
Renowden  happened  to  stumble  a- 
cross  the  little  camp  and  while  he 
was  there  the  two  inhabitants  of  the 
place  returned.  Renowden  instantly 
divined  who  these  men  were,  and,  as 
he  was  a brave  and  upright  man,  he 
threatened  to  disclose  their  hiding 
place.  Infuriated,  the  Majors  turned 
upon  him  suddenly  and  silenced  him 
for  all  time. 

Searching  parties  scoured  the 
mountains  for  the  murderers,  the 
stage  carried  heavily-armed  men,  no 
more  lone  travelers  came  near  the 
cabin,  and  things  looked  black  for 
the  Majors.  Finally  the  food  supply 
becoming  low,  they  had  to  resort  to 
hunting,  and  one  day  the  son  went 
out  to  look  for  game — a single  shot 


disclosed  the  hiding-place  of  the 
two  men  to  tl^e  ever-watchful  posse, 
and  the  Majors  were  surrounded. 

When  the  time  for  closing  in  came, 
there  was  a terrific  battle;  five  men 
were  killed  and  others  badly  wounded 
before  the  bandits  were  finally  bound. 
They  were  immediately  taken  to  the 
nearest  town,  Los  Gatos,  and  there, 
on  one  of  the  most  eventful  days 
known  in  those  parts,  the  Majors 
were  hanged  on  Los  Gatos  bridge  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  a mob  of  men  who 
came  from  all  over  the  country-side 
to  see  the  famous  bandits  and  mur- 
derers of  Renowden — the  Majors. 

HELEN  LIGHTNER 

0 

SUMMER  AND  AUTUMN  1915. 


Said  Summer  one  day  to  the  com- 
ing Fall,  “I  am  going  now,  so  I leave 
you  in  charge  of  the  ripening  grain 
and  the  falling  leaves.  I have  had  a 
long  stay,  and  now  I shall  rest  until 
I am  needed  again.” 

“I  hope,”  said  Autumn,  “I  shall  do 
better  than  you.  You  have  seldom 
smiled  during  this  visit.  I intend 
to  be  merry  for  weeks  at  a time,  and 
shed  only  tears  of  joy.” 

“Oh,”  said  Summer,”  you  do  not 
understand  why  I have  been  so  sol- 
emn. If  I had  smiled  all  the  live- 
long season,  I should  not  have  had 
any  mirth  for  the  coming  year.  You 
know,  of  course,  what  is  coming  next 
year.” 

“No,  what?”  cried  Fall.  “Please 
tell  me.  Miss  Summer.” 

“Why  the  great  Panama  Exposi- 
tion,” cried  Summer.  “People  from 
all  over  the  world  are  coming  to  see 
it.  Therefore,  I must  be  in  my  very 
sweetest  mood,  and  smile  at  them 
all,  so  that  they  will  say,  ‘Oh  what 
beautiful  summers  California  has! 
We  really  must  come  here  to  live.’  ” 
“Oh,  thank  you,”  cried  Fall,  “for 
reminding  me  of  that  great  event.  I 
shall  do  likewise,  and  not  be  so  gay 
as  I at  first  thought  I should  be.” 
“Good  luck,  Mr.  Fall,  cried  Sum- 
mer, fioating  away,  “and  good-bye.” 
“Good-bye,  Miss  Summer,”  replied 
Fall,  with  a sigh. 

DOROTHY  BLEAN. 
o 

Sidney  Buckham:  "We  had  to  sol- 
emn down  quick.” 
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A FABLE. 


A wild  rabbit  once  visited  a tame 
rabbit,  as  he  lay  in  his  cage,  at  ease 
with  the  world.  The  latter  boasting- 
ly  said,  “You  have  to  chase  all  day 
to  get  grass,  while  I don’t  have  to 
even  think  about  food,  as  my  master 
feeds  me  fresh  grass  every  day.” 
“And  so,  you  think  you  have  a 
merrier  life  than  I,  do  you?”  asked 
the  wild  rabbit. 

“Of  course,  I do  because — .”  But 
he  got  no  farther,  as  just  at  that 
moment  his  master  came  along  with 
the  butcher.  The  wild  rabbit  scam- 
pered away,  rejoicing  in  his  freedom, 
and  left  his  bragging  friend  to  his 
fate. 

HENRY  McMANUS. 

o 

A BAD  NIGHT. 


We  were  walking  down  the  road 
when  we  heard  an  unearthly  scream 
which  sent  the  chills  up  and  down 
our  backs.  We  felt  ourselves  being 
drawn  along  and  couldn’t  stop.  Aw- 
ful faces  were  looking  at  us  from 
behind  trees  and  hedges.  Ghosts 
seemed  to  be  dancing  around  us. 
Then  all  was  still  and  mysterious. 
The  trees  took  on  figures,  and  made 
us  shiver  and  shake. 

At  a turn  in  the  road,  a huge  crea- 
ture dressed  in  white,  with  red  eyes 
and  claw-like  fingers,  stood  before  us. 
It  had  feet  like  a dragon,  and  a 
head  like  a witch.  It  seemed  to  be 
beckoning  for  us  to  come,  and  we 
were  going  against  our  will.  Our 
only  hope  was  that  we  might  pass 
it.  Just  as  we  got  within  a few 
feet  of  the  creature  the  morning 
sun  shining  through  the  window  a- 
woke  me. 

ARDYS  DEAN. 

o 

THE  MERRY  RIVERLET. 


Softly,  sweetly  through  the  vale, 
The  rivulet  flows  on. 

And  wandering  over  hill  and  dale. 

It  sings  its  merry  song. 

As  through  the  level  land  it  winds. 
Past  farmhouse  large  and  small. 

It  villages  together  binds 
And  joyous  sings  to  all. 

LEONORE  PFISTER 


THE  FAIRY  GLASSES. 


“Oh  I I wish  there  were  real  fairies 
around  here,”  said  Fern  aloud.  She 
was  sitting  on  a sleeping  porch  that 
in  itself  suggested  fairies,  for  it  was 
built  high  on  the  top  of  a quaint,  old 
house  situated  among  tall  trees. 

“How  can  you  say  that  when  there 
are  fairies  all  around  you?”  cried  a 
voice  £0  near  her  that  Fern  turned 
with  a start. 

“Who  are  you?”  she  asked  a little 
frightened. 

“Just  what  I seem  to  be,”  laughed 
a little  elf,  dancing  along  a limb. 

“Why  have  you  come?”  was  her 
next  question. 

“To  prove  there  are  fairies,  and 
open  your  eyes.’” 

“Aren’t  they  open?”  she  said  a little 
bewildered. 

“No ! Here  look  through  these 
glasses  a minute.  Now  what  do  you 
see?” 

“Oh!  How  pretty!  How  beautiful!” 
cried  Fern,  dancing  up  and  down,  for 
her  eyes  had  been  opened,  and  look- 
ing through  fairy  glasses  she  had  had 
a peep  of  Fairyland. 

She  then  heard  her  mother  calling 
to  her,  and  the  elf  disappeared.  As 
she  jumped  up  to  run  to  her,  think- 
ing it  had  been  a dream,  the  fairy 
glasses  fell  at  her  feet.  She  picked 
them  up,  and  glancing  through  them, 
she  noticed  that  they  still  retained 
their  power,  for  she  saw  gay  elves 
dancing  among  the  boughs,  where 
before  she  had  seen  only  the  leaves 
moved  by  the  wind. 

After  a while  she  tired  of  watching 
the  elves,  and  wandered  down  by  the 
lake.  Looking  into  its  crystal  depths, 
she  stood  entranced.  Beautiful  fig- 
ures clothed  in  pale  green,  blue,  and 
pink,  glided  in  and  out  of  golden 
palaces. 

Fern  had  always  been  a dreamy 
child,  and  now,  she  was  in  her  ele- 
ment. She  spent  many  hours  wand- 
ering among  the  flowers  dreaming  of 
fairies,  and  finding  beauty  in  every- 
thing. 

DOROTHY  MANCHESTER. 
o — ^ 

Donald  Kitzmiller  in  history:  — 
“Cabrillo  was  a Portugese  Navigator, 
who  sailed  under  Spain.” 
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THE  TARGET 


AN  AMERICAN  GAME  COCK. 


A few  years  ago  when  the  United 
States  Dreadnought  Idaho  was  in  the 
Philippines,  the  Jackies  planned  to 
have  some  fun  with  the  natives 
while  in  port.  They  had  an  eagle  for 
a mascot  which  they  trimmed  up  so 
that  it  looked  like  a game  cock 
They  then  told  the  Philippines  that 
they  had  a game  cock  that  could 
whip  any  of  theirs. 

The  Philippines  had  a champion 
game  cock  which  had  established 
his  reputation  by  killing  hundreds  of 
others,  and  winning  many  prizes. 

So  the  Philippines  put  up  a bet 
of  about  $500  on  their  bird,  and 
placed  the  two  fighters  in  a cage. 
The  real  game  cock  jumped  on  the 
“faKe”  one,  and  spurred  it  a couple 
of  times.  This  was  all  the  eagle 
could  stand,  so  he  reached  over  and 
getting  his  claws  around  the  game 
cock’s  neck,  he  bit  off  his  head. 

The  Philippines  wanted  to  buy 
the  American  “cock,”  but  the  Jackies, 
prouder  of  him  than  before,  took  him 
off  for  the  States,  without  telling 
the  Philippines  how  they  had  been 
tricked. 

RALPH  POWELL. 

o 

A COUNTRY  SCHOOLHOUSE. 


The  dull  sound  of  a distant  bell 
could  be  heard  through  the  noisy 
sounds  of  a farm-yard  as  the  morn- 
ing sun  rose  over  the  long  ridge  of 
hills. 

A small  boy  left  the  farmhouse 
with  his  lunch  in  a pail  which  he 
held  in  one  hand,  while  the  other 
was  filled  with  books.  He  was  walk- 
ing fast,  stopping  for  nothing  as 
he  went  through  field  after  field. 
Soon  after,  he  arrived  at  a small 
schoolhouse  which  had  a fresh  coat 
of  red  paint,  making  it  look  bright  in 
the  morning  sun. 

The  school  had  but  one  room  with 
several  different  grades,  and  one 
teacher  w^ho  was  very  strict  and 
seldom  smiled.  There  was  a large 
field  surrounding  the  house  filled  with 
poppies  and  here  and  there  a cow 
or  horse  grazed.  A lonely  road  ran 
by  the  house  which  was  seldom  used 
and  was  as  rough  as  a plowed  field. 


Day  after  day  the  small  boy  of 
that  noisy  farm  went  to  this  school 
until  he  was  quite  large.  Then  he 
left  the  old  home  and  went  out  into 
the  world  to  make  a living  for  him- 
self. 

Many  years  after,  a middle  aged 
man  with  his  family  was  passing 
through  the  outskirts  of  a large 
town,  when  he  saw  a small  pink 
weather-beaten  schoolhouse,  which  had 
once  been  red.  It  looked  to  be  the 
same  as  the  one  he  had  gone  to  when 
a boy;  but  where  was  the  farm  with 
the  noisy  chickens,  which  had  long 
been  his  home?  The  same  long 
ridge  of  hills  lay  stretched  across 
the  eastern  horizon,  which  he  well 
remembered;  but  could  it  be  possible 
that  a town  had  grown  up  in  the  very 
place  he  had  so  often  roamed  about 
as  a boy  and  w'as  that  the  same  old 
schoolhouse  of  thirty  years  before? 

CLAY  SPOHN. 

o 

RECEIPT  FOR  “TARGET” 
MATERIAL. 


Take  a pencil  and  some  paper. 

With  a bright  idea  or  two, 

Write  it  down  the  best  you’re  able 
See  what  it  will  make  for  you. 
Maybe  it  will  be  a lim’rick. 

Or  a tale  of  pirate’s  trade; 

Maybe  just  a pretty  story. 

For  the  “Target”  you’ll  have  made. 

BERNICE  JACKSON. 

o 

A UNIQUE  CHARACTER. 


He  is  about  fifty  years  of  age; 
rather  tall,  dark  and  partly  bald,  the 
rest  of  his  hair  being  black,  shaggy 
and  course.  His  eyes  are  small  and 
dark,  overhung  with  heavy  brows. 
His  nose  is  round  and  fat  and  his 
mouth  is  rather  devoid  of  teeth  on 
the  lower  jaw.  His  hands  are  large, 
brown,  and  eager  to  be  of  assistance, 
and  his  feet  are  awkward  but  willing. 

He  is  w^earing  a grey-brown  hat, 
a large  white  apron  and  jacket,  baggy 
trousers  and  elastic-topped  shoes.  He 
is  carrying  a broom,  w^earing  a broad 
grin  on  his  lips  and  a merry  twinkle 
in  his  eye.  He  is  altogether  a pleas- 
ant, obliging  person  whose  name  is 
Hing. 


GEORGEA  TOWLE. 
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MY  TRIP  UP  THE  RIGI  KULM. 


A short  whistle  sounded  on  the  clear 
air  and  echoed  hack  from  the  snow- 
capped Alps.  The  gang-plank  was 
slowly  pulled  hack  on  the  wharf  and 
a small  white  steamboat  churned 
the  emerald  water,  quietly  making 
its  way  out  in  the  Lake  of  Lucerne. 
It  was  one  of  the  many  small  boats 
that  navigate  the  lake  between  the 
city  of  Lucerne  and  its  environs. 
This  boat  was  hound  for  Viznau  with 
a party  on  board  who  were  bound  for 
the  Rigi. 

The  Rigi-  Kulm  is  one  of  the  peaks 
near  Lucerne,  is  six  thousand  feet 
high  and  has  an  unsurpassed  view  of 
the  country  for  a hundred  miles 
around.  The  Rigi-Kulm  is  reached  by 
boat  from  Lucerne  to  Vizanu,  then 
by  a cog  railway  to  the  summit. 

The  steamer  kept  close  to  the 
northern  shore  and  a few  chateaus 
on  the  mountain  side  could  be  seen 
plainly.  A train  sped  past  on  the 
shore  and  then  plunged  into  a tun- 
nel. The  boat  now  silently  glided 
to  the  wharf  at  Nizanu  and  the 
majority  left  the  boat  and  boarded  a 
small  train  consisting  of  a slanting 
car  and  tiny  puffing  engine  which 
pushed  the  car. 

After  a few  mnutes  the  bell  rang 
and  the  train  started  up  the  cog  road. 
It  circled  round  a ridge  and  far  be- 
low a town  nestled  close  to  the 
water’s  edge.  Again  the  train  rounded 
a bend  and  to  the  south  rose  the 
great  snow-capped  Alps,  their  glaciers 
glistening  in  the  bright  sunlight.  A 
road  was  crossed,  and  some  peasants, 
laboring  in  their  gardens,  stopped 
and  waved  their  colored  scarfs. 

The  train  entered  a tunnel,  the  end 
of  which  looked  like  a pin-head  and 
emerging,  crossed  a high  steel  bridge 
where  far  below  a stream  wound  in 
and  out  of  the  rocky  gorge.  A sharp 
curve  was  turned  and  the  train  came 
to  a stop  at  Kaltbad,  a small  moun- 
tain village.  The  train  started  and 
soon  the  village  was  left  far  below 
and  a new  scene  took  its  place. 

Large  fields  of  Edeliveiss,  quivering 
in  the  cool  mountain  breeze,  were 
passed.  The  snow  was  now  high  on 
both  sides  of  the  tracks  and  cut  off 
the  view  save  for  an  occasional  sight 
of  the  lake.  After  a hard  climb  the 


train  arrived  at  the  summit,  where 
we  got  oft  and  walked  to  the  hotel 
through  the  deep  snow.  When  even- 
ing came  we  watched  the  sun  sink 
behind  the  golden-tinged  clouds  above 
the  snow-capped  mountains,  now  a 
rose  color  reflected  in  the  still  blue 
lake  below  in  celestial  hues. 

LAWSON  ROSS. 

o 

A POINTLESS  POINTER 


One  rainy  night  an  old  friend  of 
father’s  dropped  in  after  dinner  and 
they  spent  the  evening  telling  hunt- 
ing stories.  There  were  several 
highly-colored  tales  but  the  friend 
capped  the  climax  by  relating  the 
following  which  caused  father  to 
retire  from  the  contest: 

“Once,  when  I was  a boy  I had  a 
bad  attack  of  hunting  fever;  but,  as 
I had  no  dog,  I decided  to  borrow 
one  from  a playmate.  His  father 
had  a fine  pointer  which  was  very 
dear  to  him.  My  young  friend  finally 
loaned  me  the  animal,  whose  name 
was  Jack,  cautioning  me  to  be  very 
careful  of  him.  Jack  and  I set  out 
to  find  any  game  that  the  hills  could 
afford.  The  first  thing  I saw  was 
a squirrel,  which  I shot,  but  the 
plucky  little  animal  crawled  to  its 
hole  before  I could  get  it. 

After  this  the  hunting  got  so  dull 
that  I decided  to  go  home  and  so  we 
started  across  country.  Jack  ran  a- 
head  and  just  as  he  was  crossing 
a railroad  track  he  evidently  flushed 
some  game  for  he  stopped  and 
pointed.  I hurried  along,  but  before 
I could  get  there  the  Limited  Express 
flashed  by.  1 rushed  up  but  what 
was  my  dismay  at  discovering  that 
Jack  had  been  so  interested  in  the 
game  that  he  had  failed  to  remove 
his  tail  from  the  track  and  the  limited 
had  cut  off  the  point  from  the  point- 
er’s tail.  This  is  also  the  point  of 
my  tale.” 

HALE  FARKER. 
o 

Jean  Waste:  “Th^  explorer  was 

Cabbagedish”  (Cavendish) 

• 1,  » 

Teacher  to  smaL  boy:  “Spell  ‘cat’.” 
Small  boy:  “T  ■ a - c” 

Teacher:  “Why,  that’s  backwards.” 
Small  boy:  “That’s  the  way  the 

cat’s  going.” 
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KEEP  IT! 


Yesterday  was  the  contest  day, 

That  brought  the  pennant  McKinley’s 
way; 

Washington,  Franklin  are  doing  their 
best 

To  keep  it  from  McKinley  and  all  of 
the  rest. 

But  our  good  order  and  also  our  “pep” 
Won  us  the  pennant  that  intends  to 
be  kept. 

DARYL  H.  PETTIT. 

Oct.  2,  1914. 
o 

Our  Piano  Club,  organized  this 
term,  which  has  proved  of  great 
benefit  to  many  who  have  had  the 
privilege  of  playing  and  the  auditors 
as  well,  has  been  a most  satisfactory 
institution.  Although  it  has  been  an 
experiment,  the  “Target”  feels  that 
it  has  been  a very  enjoyable  and 
successful  one. 

Many  claim  that  playing  before 
fellow  students,  especially  those 


studying  the  same  instruments,  is 
much  more  difficult  than  playing  be- 
fore a casual  audience.  Students 
prove  to  be  greater  critics,  under- 
standing every  side  of  a composi- 
tion, appreciating  a well-played  pas- 
sage, and  alert  to  notice  an  error, 
but  nevertheless,  sympathetic  to . an 
extreme  degree,  knowing  that  at  best, 
it  is  a very  difficult  task  to  play 
before  such  an  audience.  Therefore 
a successful  rendition  of  a number 
calls  for  great  poise  and  command, 
and  from  that  point  of  view,  it  would 
seem  that  one  could  play  almost 
anywhere  with  ease,  after  such  an 
experience. 

The  hearers,  as  well  as  the  players, 
are  benefited.  One’s  repertoire  is 
enlarged,  he  becomes  acquainted  with 
new  pieces,  notes  the  work  and  pro- 
gress of  others  in  about  the  same 
grade,  and  his  powers  of  observation, 
so  very  essential  to  a good  student, 
are  developed.  The  “Target”  hopes 
that  the  Piano  Club  will  become  a 
permanent  organization  of  our  school. 
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Boys  and  girls  may  not  realize  at 
the  time,  the  inconvenience  they  are 
causing  some  individual,  for  careless- 
ly having  their  pens  projecting  from 
their  books.  Often  as  they  pass 
through  the  halls  they  bump  into  a 
person,  and  considerable  damage  is 
done.  If  it  is  a girl’s  dainty  dress 
she  will  undoubtedly  try  all  the 
remedies  she  knows,  such  as  lemon 
juice,  sour  milk,  or  prepared  solutions 
to  remove  the  ink  stain.  In  the 
future  let  us  bear  this  in  mind,  and 
then  if  we  see  a stain  we  can  honest- 
ly say,  “I  carry  my  pen  in  my  book, 
so  I am  not  the  cause  of  that.” 
o 

BOYS!  the  teams  want  your  help 
and  support,  but  few  of  you  seem 
willing  to  give  it.  You’ve  all  got  big, 
husky  voices  and  a lot  of  “pep!” 
Why  not  put  them  to  real  good  use? 
Turn  out  to  every  game  McKinley 
plays  and  do  your  best  in  the  way 
of  cheering;  it  will  help,  yes — it  will 
help  a lot  to  make  our  team  win.  If 
everybody  appeared  at  every  game, 
McKinley  would  always  have  a vic- 
tory! 

o 

OUR  SCHOOL  CITY. 


The  first  elections  of  the  term  were 
held  in  August  at  which  time  the 
victorious  candidates  were;  Mayors, 
Margaret  Spalding  and  Sherrill  Con- 
ner; Judges,  Lucile  Sleeper  and  John 
Moore;  Commissioners  of  Law  and 
Order,  Gertrude  Holland  and  William 
Boone;  Commissioners  of  Athletics, 
Fannie  McHenry  and  Earle  Lowell. 

On  October  ninth  the  following 
people  were  elected  to  manage  School 
City  affairs  for  the  rest  of  the  term: 
Mayors,  Constance  Lutgen  and  Philip 
Ramsdell;  Judges,  Eleanor  Tingman 
and  Wilbur  Booth;  Commissioners  of 
Law  and  Order,  Helen  Trevor  and 
Sherrill  Conner;  Commissioners  of 
Athletics,  Lucille  Barrett  and  John 
Smith.  If  our  newly  elected  officers 
do  as  well  as  their  predecessors  there 
will  be  no  cause  for  regret. 

0 

Heard  in  yard;  “Have  some  can- 
dy?” 

Reply;  “No,  thank  you,  my  teeth 

are  all  stuck  up  now.” 

• * * 

Mr.  Cobert  to  boy  declining  ‘piger’: 
“Put  the  accent  on  the  pig.” 


MUSICAL  ORGANIZATIONS. 
The  Band. 


Under  the  efficient  leadership  of 
Miss  Ellerhorst  the  band  has  begun 
its  work  for  the  term  with  Walter  St. 
John  and  Robert  Edgar,  solo  cornet- 
ists;  Lucian  Eastland,  first  cornet; 
George  Gilchrist,  second  cornet;  Sid- 
ney Brown,  third  cornet;  Harold 
Woolsey,  first  clarinet;  Hubert  Bry- 
ant, second  clarinet;  William  Goss 
and  Standish  Donogh,  piccolos; 
Wickes  Glass,  first  alto;  Marion 
Clark,  second  alto;  Arvid  Larssen, 
tenor;  Edward  Gove,  baritone;  Don- 
ald Kitzmiller,  alto  saxophone;  Wil- 
bur Booth,  tuba;  Francis  Phillips, 
bass  drum;  Charles  Whitworth, 
snare  drum;  Owen  Sshloss,  first 
trombone;  Robert  McCullough,  second 
trombone. 

Donald  Kitzmiller,  Wilber  Booth, 
Marion  Clarck,  and  Arvid  Larssen 
have  entered  the  band  this  term  for 
the  first  time.  Edward  Gove  has 
changed  from  tuba  to  baritone.  Fred- 
erick Hender  hopes  to  join  us  later 
with  a clarinet. 

Our  concerts  of  last  term  proved 
so  successful  that  with  the  returns 
we  were  able  to  add  a baritone  and 
a mellaphone  to  the  other  instruments 
owned  by  the  school.  Most  of  these 
instruments  were  purchased  through 
the  efforts  of  the  musical  organiza- 
tions at  their  concerts.  They  are:  — 
a snare  drum  and  stand,  a bass 
brum,  a tuba,  an  alto  horn,  a mella- 
phone, a tenor  horn,  two  b-flat  clar- 
inets, one  a-flat  clarinet,  a set  of 
orchestra  bells  and  a trombone.  We 
need  other  instruments  and  more 
music  for  each  organization. 

0 

The  Orchestra 


The  orchestra  hopes  to  fulfil  many 
engagements  this  winter,  one  of 
which  will  be  a concert  at  the  Epis- 
copal Church,  on  November  the  27th. 
The  progress  is  rapid  as  usual,  al- 
though many  of  the  members  went 
to  Berkeley  High  this  term. 

o 

Mandolin  Club. 


Strange  to  state  there  has  been 
little  interest  taken  in  the  Mandolin 
Club  this  year  and  it  was  organized 
only  with  patience  and  persistence 
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by  Miss  Ellerhorst.  The  meetings 
are  held  before  school  on  Wednessday 
morning.  These  are  six  mandolins 
and  two  guitars,  the  latter  being  an 
addition  to  the  club  which  adds 
greatly  to  it.  The  first  mandolins  are 
played  by  Owen  Schloss,  Lawson  Poss 
Standish  Donogh;  the  second  man- 
dolins by  Elizabeth  Mclndoe,  Tom 
McGuire,  Allen  Hargear;  the  guitars 
by  Amelia  Bernard  and  Fred  Edinger. 

o 

PIANO  CLUB. 


The  Piano  Club  has  held  but  two 
meetings.  At  the  first,  Fannie  Mc- 
Henry was  elected  president  and 
Kenneth  Emslie  secretary.  At  the 
next  Lucille  Barret,  Mildred  Har- 
key,  Helen  Bolton,  Elvira  Erickson, 
and  Kenneth  Emslie  contributed  a 
pleasing  program.  The  other  mem- 
bers of  the  organization  are  Alma 
Smith,  Clare  Kennedy,  Ruth  Sorrick, 
Irene  Paret,  Muriel  Ditzler,  Minnie 
Chan,  Helen  Lightner,  Lesley  Liddell, 
Florence  Fowden,  Lydia  Dryer,  Cam- 
illo  Haynes,  Pauline  Elder,  Clare  Len- 
festy,  Irma  Ridley,  Margaret  Giesler, 
Esther  Greely,  Lillian  Leland. 
o 

A SUMMER  ON  A RECLAMATION 
PROJECT. 


A desert  to  most  people  means  a 
dreary  stretch  of  sand  with  only 
small  clumps  of  sagebrush  to  break 
the  monotony.  But  the  Idaho  desert 
is  a very  different  thing.  The  sage- 
brush there  is  often  as  tall  or  taller 
than  a man,  and  long  ridges  of  lava 
rock  are  like  little  mountain  chains. 
They  make  rabbit  or  sage-hen  hunt- 
ing an  up  and  down  affair. 

Cottontails  and  jacks  are  so  numer- 
ous that  the  farmers  are  in  danger 
of  losing  their  crops  in  the  reclaimed 
district.  The  rabbits  make  raids  on 
the  fields  when  the  fall  comes  and 
there  is  only  little  food  on  the  desert. 
Last  New  Year’s  Day  the  farmers 
had  a “drive”  and  killed  10,000 
rabbits  in  a corral  they  had  built. 

It  is  a strange  sight  to  come 
abruptly  from  the  sagebrush  country 
upon  green  farms  with  trees  and 
comfortable  buildings.  The  reclaiming 
of  the  desert  country  is  what  the 
government  is  doing  on  its  irrigation 


projects.  I spent  this  last  summer 
at  the  Minidoka  Dam.  By  damming 
the  big  Snake  River  the  govern- 
ment has  made  beautiful  Lake  Wal- 
cott with  its  10,000  acres,  and  4,200 
feet  above  sea-level.  This  is  the 
reservoir  for  all  that  region.  It  gave 
me  all  the  rowing,  swimming  and 
fishing  I wanted  during  the  summer. 
As  we  sat  on  the  porch  of  the  sup- 
erintendent’s modern  stone  house  with 
its  green  lawn  and  trees,  and  looked 
across  this  lake  to  the  mountains  20 
miles  from  its  farther  bank,  it  was 
hard  to  realize  that  within  a hundred 
feet  of  us  the  desert  begins.  It  was 
but  seven  years  ago  that  it  was  all 
desert. 

Not  only  has  the  government  open- 
ed all  this  land  to  the  public  and 
made  it  usable,  but  there  is  more 
electricity  generated  at  the  Minidoka 
power-house  than  they  can  use  and 
this  surplus  is  sold  to  the  people 
at  very  reasonable  rates.  In  the 
house  where  I was  they  never  needed 
a match  except  to  burn  rubbish. 
Electric  radiators  heated  the  place. 
Electric  washers  and  wringers  helped 
out  with  the  wash.  Cooking,  heating 
the  water  tank,  and  of  course  light- 
ing were  done  by  electricity. 

The  nearest  town  was  six  miles 
away.  The  mail  was  brought  in 
once  a day.  A larger  town  was  12 
miles  and  a still  larger  one  was  23 
miles  away.  When  I wanted  a change 
I went  in  the  car  with  my  uncle  to 
these  places  or  around  to  the  different 
pumping  stations.  These  stations 
are  where  water  Is  pumped  to  higher 
tracts  of  farm  land.  So  with  hunting, 
fishing,  swimming  and  motoring  I had 
a very  pleasant  summer  in  the  wilds 
of  Idaho. 

CARL  BEYER. 
o 

Smallpox  and  vaccination  had  in- 
fested the  small  town  and  was  on 
every  mind. 

History  teacher:  “What  was  the 

cause  of  the  Revolutionary  War?” 

Pupil:  “Vaccination  without  re- 

presentation.” 

• * « 

Teacher  in  study  room,  asking  for 
.Tohn  and  Howard  Moore:  “Here  is 
John,  but  I still  want  more.”  (Moore) 
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TOO  MUCH  HOME  WORK. 


One  evening  Beth  and  Juanita  de- 
cided to  study  their  lessons  together. 
Beth  arrived  at  Juanita’s  house  at 
about  7 : 30  They  decided  to  first 
study  history. 

“Oh  misery!”  said  Beth, “we  have 
these  old  battles  of  Chattanooga  and 
Chlcamauga  for  to-morrow,  the 
names  are  bad  enough  let  alone  the 


“Oh  Beth,  I forgot  to  tell  you,  the 
club  has  decided  to  give  a Halloween 
dance,  and  I am  having  a perfectly 
scrumptious  dress  made.  What  are 
you  going  to  wear?” 

“I  haven’t  decided  yet,  but  come  on 
and  let’s  finish  our  history.  You 
say  it  first.” 

“Well,  Rosecrans  went  back  to 
Chattanooga  and  Bragg  followed  him 
and — and — oh  shoot  it!  I don’t  know 
it.  Let’s  do  something  decent.” 

“All  right,”  said  Beth,  “let’s  do 
our  French.  Je  donnoi,  tu  donnas, 
il  donna,  nous  donnias.  That’s  wrong 
but  I know  it  good  enough.  I’ve 
simply  got  to  tell  you  the  way  my 
cousin,  from  New  York,  does  her 
hair.  It’s  awfully  cute” 

Here  a lot  of  gesturing  and  ex- 
plaining took  place. 

“Oh,  but  say,”  broke  in  Juanita, 
“we  have  some  awful  math,  to  do  yet. 

“We  have  to  find  the  area  of  this 
triangle.  What’s  the  formula  now?” 
said  Beth. 

— Area”  explained  Jua- 
nita. “But  before  we  do  it  let’s  plan 
our  skating  party.” 

When  the  girls  had  finished  dis- 
cussing this  the  clock  struck  half- 
past nine  and  Beth  had  to  go  home. 

The  next  day  the  girls  asked  their 
mothers  to  write  a note  asking  the 
teacher  not  to  give  them  so  much 
home  work. 

GERTRUDE  GREENFIELD. 
o 

Ernestine  Porter:  “The  Romans 

wanted  to  make  excursions  upon  the 
enemy’s  camp.” 

Mr.  Cobert:  “Don’t  say  that,  it  re- 
minds me  of  round-trip  tickets.” 

* « • 

Mr.  Cobert  in  Latin:  ^Ha!  the  plot 
thickens.” 


LITTLE  BROOK 


Murmur,  murmur,  little  brook, 
Passing  by  yon  shady  nook; 

Ripple,  ripple  on  your  way. 

As  you  wander  all  the  day. 

Sing  out  loudly,  little  brook. 

So  all  the  people  come  and  look. 

And  listen  to  you  gayly  laughing. 
As  you  on  your  way  are  passing! 

DOROTHY  ELLERHORST 
o 

A STAGE  DRIVER  OF  THE  EARLY 
WEST. 


Hearing  war  cries,  and  at  the  same 
time  finding  the  road  blockaded  with 
tree  trunks,  large  stones  and  other 
obstacles,  the  driver  of  the  large 
westward  bound  stage  lost  no  time 
in  turning  to  a side  road.  Painted 
warriors  were  now  in  view.  The 
soldiers  were  on  the  box,  and  the 
first  shot  brought  down  a savage. 
The  small  force  held  out  well,  al- 
though exposed  to  danger  at  all  times. 

The  horses  were  galloping  at  full 
speed,  when  one  was  shot  with  an 
arrow.  Although  severely  wounded, 
and  bleeding  freely,  he  was  pulled 
along  by  his  more  fortunate  fellow- 
workers. 

After  killing  several  of  the  soldiers, 
the  Indians,  finding  the  bullets  too 
hot,  fled  leaving  behind  them  bodies 
of  warriors,  who  had  gone  to  the 
Happy  Hunting  Ground.  The  wound- 
ed horse  was  now  unhitched,  and  af- 
ter a few  struggling  steps  he  ex- 
pired. 

It  was  about  sunset,  and  the 
stage  traveled  along  the  dusty  road, 
the  occupants  not  knowing  what 
minute  they  should  run  into  the 
very  heart  of  a body  of  uprising  sav- 
ages. Seeing  a large  oak,  the  driver 
sprang  from  his  seat,  and  after  exam- 
ining the  trunk  of  the  tree,  he  found 
a few  holes  apparently  made  from 
bullets.  At  the  second  look,  he  dis- 
covered a bullet  partly  overgrown 
with  bark.  Running  back  to  the 
stage  he  said,  “We  are  safe  ,this  road 
will  take  us  to  the  station,  and  will 
keep  us  far  enough  away  from  the 
Indians.  I was  on  this  road  many 
years  ago,  and  used  that  tree  for  a 
target.” 


ROCHELLE  BLAIR. 
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NIGHT. 


The  glowing  sun  now  sinks  to  rest, 
And  every  bird  is  in  its  nest. 

The  shadows  lengthen  in  the  glen 
Where  tree  and  brook  are  lost  from 
ken. 

The  wings  of  night  are  spreading  fast 
And  silence  reigns  on  Earth  at  last; 
Then  over  all  the  moon’s  pale  light 
Shines  down  upon  the  peaceful  night. 

Now  one  by  one  appear  the  stars, 

By  milky  way  so  white  and  Mars, 

Like  myriads  of  jewels  rare 
Set  in  the  sky  to  sparkle  there. 

HELEN  INGHAM. 

0 

A STORM  AT  SEA. 


Was  there  ever  such  a complete 
transfiguration!  No  one  seeing  the 
calm  unruffled  ocean  of  the  night 
before,  could  have  dreamt,  that  in 
so  short  a time  it  could  be  changed 
into  that  black,  furious  mass  of 
wildly-tossing  watery  mountains. 

Surely  this  was  an  unlooked-for 
addition  to  a pleasure  trip!  Those 
braver  persons  sitting  on  the  deck, 
certainly  found  no  enjoyment  in  sud- 
denly becoming  aware  of  the  dis- 
agreeable sensation  of  shooting,  in  a 
helplessly  confused  tangle  of  people 
and  chairs,  to  the  farther  side  of 
the  promenade.  Nor  did  those  who 
ventured  into  the  dining  saloon  like 
seeing  their  food  twitched  away  from 
their  very  mouths.  In  truth,  there 
was  as  much  confusion  inside  the 
ship  as  without. 

Up  the  stairs  leading  from  the 
dining  hall,  came  a gentleman,  slow- 
ly and  laboriously,  carrying  a frugal 
meal  for  one  of  his  family.  He  got 
safely  up,  but  alas,  half  way  across 
the  saloon,  a wandering  arm-chair 
urged  on  by  a wild  lurch  of  the  ship, 
sent  man  and  dinner  in  quite  a dif- 
ferent direction  from  that  which  was 
originally  intended.  Indeed  every- 
thing was  unexpected  that  day.  The 
girl  lying  on  the  couch,  certainly  did 
not  expect  to  be  suddenly  tossed 
under  a sofa  at  the  other  side  of  the 
room. 

Soon  all  the  passengers  had  taken 
to  sitting  or  lying  on  the  floor, 
abandoning  their  chairs  and  couches 
as  hopeless,  and  at  last  one  man, 


who  was  one  of  the  many  unfortun- 
ates rudely  awakened  by  a shower 
bath  of  salt  water  through  their 
cabin  windows  that  morning,  ex- 
claimed, “If  the  Almighty  lets  me 
reach  the  golden  shores  of  California, 
I’ll  never  leave  them  again.” 

MURIEL  OAKESHOTT. 

o 

APOLLO. 


Apollo,  the  god  in  the  golden  car. 
Scatters  his  sunbeams  wide  and  far. 
But  when  the  birds  begin  to  nest. 

The  god  goes  down  to  his  home  in  the 
west. 

But  as  the  morning  comes  again. 

He  shines  his  light  on  the  haunts  of 
men ; 

And  when  his  beams  fall  on  the  earth 
They  cause  much  happiness  and  mirth. 

BRANT  RANKIN. 
o 

APOLLO  AND  DAPHNE 


Apollo  loved  a nymph  so  fair. 

Daphne  the  pure  and  chaste. 

Saw  her  bright  lips  and  lovely  hair. 
Longed  to  embrace  her  slender  waist. 

Her  heart  was  pierced  with  a leaden 
dart; 

His  by  one  of  gold. 

ne  in  haste  with  passionate  heart 

Pursued  her  in  a manner  bold. 

She  felt  his  presence  soon  too  near 
And  called  upon  her  father,  good 
Peneus,  to  aid  his  daughter  dear. 

Who  changed  her  into  laurel  wood. 

RITA  ADAMSEN. 

o 

SIGNS 


The  fog  drops  slowly  on  the  bay; 

The  chill  breeze  grows  ever  colder; 
And  darker  and  duller  wanes  the  day 
As  the  sea-gulls  circle  closer. 

On  land  the  leaves  are  brown  and 
sear. 

Gone  is  the  warm  September, 

The  fields  have  cheerless  grown, 
and  drear 

As  comes  the  sad  November. 

MARION  HUNT. 
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A PLEA  FOR  INSPIRATION 


The  poets  say — alas!  alack! 

When  one  must  write  a verse, 
That  he  should  climb  upon  the  back 
Of  Pegasus  the  winged  horse. 

That  beast  which  helped  Bellerophon 
To  conquer  every  task, 

I hope  will  visit  me  anon. 

And  bring  to  me  the  thoughts  I ask. 

MARGARET  NEWSOM. 

0 

Teacher  in  history: — “Why  didn’t 
the  early  Californians  make  the 
boundary  in  the  Sierra  Nevadas  in- 
stead of  the  Rockies?” 

Alfred  Underhill:  “Because  the 

Sierras  were  too  far  away.” 

• * * 

Melvin  Stamper  to  Miss  Christy:  — 
“Thou  art  fit  for  the  gallows.” 

« « « 

Teacher  in  history: “A  man  can  sue 
the  city  if  he  should  be  walking  a- 
long  the  street  and  fall  into  a hole 
and  break  himself  some  place.” 

* * • 

Florine  Wurkheim  to  clerk:  “How 
much  are  those?” 

Clerk: “Ten  cents.” 

Florine:  “My,  but  you’re  dear.” 


Physical  Culture  teacher: — “Now 

up,  siae,  down.” 

>1:  * * 

Teacher  to  lone  Crayne:“What  re- 
lation was  Mary  to  Edward  VI?” 

lone: “She  was  Queen  Edward’s  half 
brother.” 

* * « 

Jean  Waste  translating  a Latin  ex- 
ercise: “The  farmers  were  accustomed 
to  carry  their  arms  with  them  into 
the  fields.” 

* * * 

Mr.  Cobert  to  Grace  Beulsers:  “That’s 

good  except  for  the  mistakes.” 

'Ai  ^ ^ 

Teacher — “Class,  my  name  is  the 
same  as  that  of  one  of  the  New 
England  states.  Now  what  is  it?” 

Bright  pupil — “New  Hampshire.” 

* * * 

Mother  to  her  little  girl  who  had 
been  to  kindergarten  for  the  first 
time:  “How  did  you  enjoy  your- 

self?” 

“Why,  the  teacher  told  me  to  sit 
in  a chair  for  the  present  and  she 
didn’t  give  me  any  present.” 

* . * * 

Mr.  Beardsley:  “The  relations  be- 

tween Father  Serra  and  Fageo  were 
very  strained.  Sometimes  they  near- 
ly made  faces  at  each  other.” 
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Miss  Christy  to  Kenneth  Graham: 
“How  did  Rebecca  happen  to  be  at 
the  bedside  of  Ivanhoe?” 

Kenneth  Graham:  “Why,  Ulrica  got 
tired  and  so  she  left  Rebecca  in 
command.” 

* * * 

Mr.  Cobert:  “Talk  only  on  your 

feet.” 

4:  * * 

William  Horstman:  “The  second, 

labor  of  Hercules  was  the  killing  of 
the  halibut.” 

* * * 

Jean  Waste  to  Jean  Jussen:  “My 
you’re  getting  thin;  if  you  close  one 
eye  I will  think  you  are  a needle.’ 

* * « 

Rufus  Johnson  in  English:  “The 

Hydra  dwelt  near  the  well  of  ali- 
mony.” 

* * * 

Annabel  Gaw  translating  Latin:  “He 
was  killed  by  the  same  brother  whom 

he  had  killed.” 

* • • 

Teacher  in  study  period  to  Walter 
Mass:  “Why,  you  giggle  like  a sixteen 
year  old  girl.” 

• • • 

Eleanor  Livingston,  hearing  Miss 
Christy  counting  the  “Target”  money: 
“Sounds  like  Midas.” 

• • * 

Mr.  Cobert  seeing  one  of  the  girls 
laughing  in  Latin:  “What  is  the  mat- 
ter Minnie? 

Minnie:  “There’s  a bee  on  the  win- 
dow and  I am  afraid  it  might  sting 
you.” 

Mr.  Colbert:  “Oh,  that’s  nothing. 

I used  to  handle  a hundred  bee  hives 
at  a time  and  never  get  stung.” 

• • • 

Henry  Thomas  after  telling  a joke 
in  “Target”  meeting:  “Miss  Christy, 
did  you  ever  hear  that  published?” 

« * • 

Gertrude  Holland  in  High  9th  Eng- 
lish: “Perseus  flew  dowm  on  his 

back.” 

* * * 

Mr.  Cobert:  “Give  me  the  perfect 
subjunctive.  John  Moore.” 

— and  Margaret  Spalding  answered. 

« • * 

Ernestine  Porter  translating  Latin: 
“At  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  they 
were  infused  with  the  idea  to  tell 

stories.”  (make  sorties) 


JASON. 

There  was  a young  Jason  of  Greece 
Had  a hankering  after  the  fleece, 
But  when  with  a boat 
He  went  after  the  goat. 

All  he  brought  home  was  a piece. 

WILLIAM  BOONE. 


JUNO 

There  once  was  a goddess  named  Juno 
And  my,  but  how  she  did  fume,  oh! 
When  Paris,  the  brute 
Wouldn’t  give  her  the  fruit. 

The  apple  of  discord,  as  you  know. 

WILLIAM  BOONE. 
0 

Mildred  Harkey  in  English:  “Tmo- 
lus  dug  the  trees  out  of  his  ears.” 

* * * 

FOUND  by  Henry  Thomas;  a new  use 
for  the  back  of  a watch.  It  makes 
an  excellent  mirror. 

# * « 

Teacher  in  algebra:  “What  will 

satisfy  this  equation?” 

Thomas  Barrows:  “The  answer.” 

* * * 

A horse  was  up  on  the  sidewalk 
when  Beryl  Mitchell  exclaimed  to 
Kathryne  McManus:  “Look  out,  Kath- 
ryne,  you  are  so  green  you  might 
be  mistaken  for  grass.’ 

* « « 

Teacher:  “What  is  a monastery?” 

Wheeler  Jensen:  “Place  where  you 
become  a monk — ” 

Voice  from  rear:  “ — key.” 

4:  4: 

Little  Tommy  was  reaching  across 
the  plate  to  take  the  largest  piece  of 
cheese  when  his  mother  told  him  to 
take  the  piece  nearest  him. 

“Mother,  then  please  turn  the  plate 
around.” 

« * « 

Creed  Vazeille:  “Mamma!” 

Mr.  Cobert:  “He  needs  about  two 

mammas  to  take  care  of  him.” 

* * • 

Mr.  Beardsley:  “The  boys  must 

put  on  the  soft  pedal.” 

* * * 

Kaarlo  Ponsi  in  German  talking  of 
the  war:  “The  men  were  full  of 

trenches.” 

* • • 

Mr.  Cobert:  “Woe,  woe  is  me.” 

• • • 

Henry  Haines:  “I  saw  a gopher  go 

in  a hole  and  pull  the  hole  in  after 
him.” 
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Mr.  Cobert  after  explaining  the 
“hodie,”  meaning  today,  is  composed 
of  “hoc”  and  “die”:  “Now  in  what 
expression  have  you  heard  ‘hoc’  be- 
fore?” 

Donald  Kitzmuller:  “In  ‘Hoch  der 
Kaiser’.” 

4>  « * 

Mr.  Cobert  hearing  translation  of 
“Then  they  were  punished”:  “Now 

we’ll  draw  the  curtain.” 

Little  Ethel  aged  six  came  home 
from  her  first  church  service  greatly 
impressed  especially  with  the  sing- 
ing. Her  father  asked  her  to  sing 
some  of  the  hymns  and  she  began: 
“Come  in  warships,  come  in  wor- 
ships.” (Come  and  worship.) 

* » =!■ 

Teacher  to  Elbert  Dryer:  “I  wish  you 
would  sit  still,  you  are  too  big  or 
I would  put  you  on  my  lap.” 

* * * 

Little  Bruce,  aged  four,  was  told  by 
his  mother  that  the  doctor’s  book 
said  sweets  were  not  good  for  little 
boys. 

Bruce:  “But,  mama,  that  book 

can’t  talk  and  my  stomach  can  for 
it  tells  me  it  likes  sweets.” 

* « * 

Teacher  to  Jack  Holman  who  has 
drawn  the  neck  of  a bottle  before 
anything  else:  “If  you  were  making 
a man,  would  you  make  his  ear  and 
hang  the  rest  of  his  body  on  that?” 

* * * 

Edwin  Borgestrom  in  English:  “D. 
D.  S.  means  Doctor  of  Domestic 
Science.” 

7^  Hi  ift 

Teacher  to  Tom  Porter:  “What 

goes  around  a house  sometimes?” 
Bright  Low  Seventh  Grader:  “Flies.” 

« * * 

Mr.  Colbert:  “It  should  be  what?” 

Margaret  Spalding:  “lubet.”  (you 

bet) ) 

* * * 

Hope  Somerset  sent  Leonora  Pfis- 
ter  a dead  tennis  ball  over  the  net.” 

Leonora:  “I  won’t  receive  those 

dead  balls.” 

Hope:  “Then  send  them  back.” 

4t  • * 

Faith  Babcock  in  English:  “At  the 
wedding  of  Peleus  and  Thetis,  all 

the  gods  were  invited  except  Eris, 
goddess  of  discourse.” 


Margaret  Spalding  to  Helen  Trevor: 
“Speak  now  and  forever  after  hold 
your  peace.  That’s  Shakespeare  isn’t 
it?” 

Helen  Trevor:  “ No,  it  isn’t,  you 

say  tnat  when  you  get  married.” 

* * * 

Rufus  Johnson  in  history:  “In 

voting  you  go  into  a little  stall  and 
do  your  stamping.” 

« • * 

Arthur  Parsons  to  Mr.  Cobert  in 
Latin:  “I  looked  over  the  lesson.” 

Mr.  Colbert:  “You  mean  you  over- 
looked it.” 

* * * 

Mr.  Cobert  to  Thomas  Barrows: 
“Give  the  parts  of  ‘die’.” 

Thomas:  “What  verb?” 

Mr.  Cobert:  “‘Die’  please.” 

Up  Up 

Teacher:  “Define  a rectangle?” 

Harry  Jackson:  “It‘s  all  wreck  and 
tangles.” 

* * * 

YE  BEAUTY  SHOPPE 


Ye  Beauty  Shoppe  wishes  to  thank 
its  patrons  for  their  kind  assistance 
in  establishing  its  reputation.  It 
feels  that  it  may  now  announce  that 
you  will  only  have  to  follow  the 
crowd  to  get  to  it.  Here  is  a list  of 
some  of  our  daily  devotees  and  their 
“shop”  occupation:  — 

Irene  Paret  powders  her  dainty  nose. 
Roberta  Berry  looks  to  see  if  those 
curls  have  changed  their  places. 
Kathryne  Holland  gives  a little  extra 
twist  to  her  bow. 

Betty  Garden  takes  a little  time  for 
renection. 

Helen  Trevor  relates  how  nice  her 
hair  was  when  she  started  to  school. 
Dorothy  Armstrong  pats  and  pulls 
here  and  there. 

Elizabeth  Burke  comes  in  to  run  off 
with  somebody’s  hair-pins. 

Margaret  Spalding  lectures  on  vanity 
while  she  primps. 

Dorothy  Todd  fixes  the  ruffles,  and 
tucks  in  here  and  there. 

Ruth  Gompertz  merely  rents  her 
comb. 

Constance  Lutgen  just  smiles  a little. 
Eleanor  Livingston  repomps  her  pom- 
padour. 

Amy  Beth  Payson  is  really  quite 
pleased  with  herself. 

Anna  Dryer  finds  there  isn’t  a kink 
too  many. 
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APPLIED  QUOTATIONS 


“I  hear  her  singing  in  the  glen  and 
through  the  flowery  dale  ’ — Irene  Paret 

“Let  not  your  sail  be  bigger  than 
your  boat” — Amy  Beth  Payson. 

“Wear  your  learning  like  a watch 
and  bring  it  out  only  when  called  for” 
— Harry  Jackson. 

“Don’t  embark  without  a biscuit” 
— Eleanor  Tingman. 

“Creditors  are  a superstitious  sect, 
great  observers  of  set  days  and 
times” — Henry  Haines. 

“Half  our  knowledge  we  must 
snatch,  not  take” — John  Moore. 

“A  lion  among  ladies  is  a most 
dreadful  thing” — Sherrill  Conner. 

“Sweet  mercy  is  nobility’s  true 
badge” — Alma  Smith. 

“Cheerfulness  and  contentment  are 
great  beautiflers  and  are  preservers 
of  youthful  looks  ’ — Burt  Babcock. 

“The  rose  that  blushes  like  the 
morn” — Dorothy  Wallace. 

“Her  voice  was  ever  soft,  gentle 
and  low,  an  excellent  thing  in  wo- 
man”— Marion  Hunt. 

“I  had  rather  have  a food  make 
me  merry  than  experience  make  me 
sad.” — Joy  Sherwood. 

“And  panting  Time  toiled  after 
him  in  vain.” — Howard  Moore. 

“All  is  not  well.” — William  Foss. 

“Silence  is  her  philosophy” — Phyllis 
McIntosh. 

“Then  he  will  talk,  good  gods! 
how  he  will  talk.” — William  Boone. 

“On  with  the  dance,  let  joy  be  un- 
conflned” — Mary  Burger  and  Florence 
Fowden. 

“My  only  joy  is  making  a noise.  ’ 
— Marie  Myers. 

“Good  nature  is  always  a success.” 
— Mary  Walkup. 

“A  maid  that  laughs  too  much” — 
Faith  Babcock. 

“The  beginnings  of  all  things  are 
small.” — Albert  Raymond. 

“Strange  to  the  world,  he  wore  a 
bashful  look.” — Merrill  Thompson. 

“Long  have  I been  mistaken  for  a 
member  of  the  faculty.” — Kenneth 
Emslie. 

“Appetite  comes  with  eating.” — 
Rufus  Johnson. 

“A  still,  small  voice.” — Ruth  Stew- 
art. 

“Quiet,  faithful  and  unassuming.” 
— Revere  Hofstetter. 


“Modest  and  shy  as  a nun  is  she.” 
— Helen  Trevor. 

“She  thinks  too  much  and  talks 
too  little.” — Eleanor  Livingston. 

“A  man  am  I,  crossed  with  ad- 
versity.”— Jack  Witter. 

“Every  man  shall  bear  his  own  bur- 
den”— Owen  Schloss,  John  Moore, 
Brant  Rankin,  Billie  Boone. 

“Despatch  is  the  soul  of  busniess” 
— Henry  Thomas. 

“How  doth  the  busy  bee  improve 
each  shining  hour.” — George  Eldrige. 

o 

POPULAR  SONG  SUGGESTIONS 


“Why  Don’t  You  Spend  Something 
Else  Besides  the  Evening?” — Donald 
Johnson. 

“You  11  Be  Sorry  Just  Too  Late.” 
— Sam  McRae. 

“Oh!  Gee,  I Wish  I Had  A Girl.” 
— Henry  Haines. 

“Someone  to  Make  A Fuss  Over 
Me.” — Harvey  Larke. 

“I  Hate  To  Take  Another  Fellow’s 
Job.” — Wm.  Boone. 

“Everyone  Is  In  Slumberland.” — 
3rd  Period  Algebra  Class. 

“Too  Much  Mustard.” — Alfred  Un- 
derhill. 

“I  Love  the  Cows  and  Chickens  but 
This  Is  The  Life.” — Jessie  Hover. 

“Snooky-Ookums.” — Henry  Thomas. 

“Such  A Little  Queen.’ — Marion 
Cowen. 

“His  Little  Old  Ford  Rambled 
Right  Along.” — Victor  Bigelow. 

“Sunbonnet  Sal.” — Clay  Farnsworth 

“I’m  the  Guy.” — Thomas  Barrows. 

“Almost  A Real,  Real  Man.” — Ar- 
thur Parsons. 

0 

Having  been  asked  by  Dorothy 
Staats  how  her  toothache  was,  Lillian 
Leland  answered:  “Oh,  its  just  aw- 
ful. It  goes  away  for  a while  and 
then  all  of  a sudden  it  jumps  in  again 
at  my  ear  and  runs  down  to  my 
tooth.” 

* * * 

Mother:  “Is  she  the  only  girl?” 

Daughter:  “No,  she  has  a brother.” 

• • • 

Miss  Ellerhorst:  “Now  try  ‘lay  me 
down  to  rest’  again.” 


